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NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tynpatt, 


F.R.S., author of ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” ‘‘ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion,” etc. 12mo, 500 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


Among the subjects treated in this volume are ‘* The Sabbath.” “ Life in the 

Alps,” **The Rainbow and its Cong 6 oe Water,” and “ Ato 

Molecules, and Ether-Waves.”’ In addition to the popular treatment of scientific 

themes, the author devotes several chapters to biographical sketches of the utmost 

interest, including studies of Count Rumford and Thomas Young, and chapters on 

aa his Life and Labors,” and ‘** Personal Recollection of Thomas 
yle. 


EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE, PHILOSO- 
PHY, AND ART. A Series of Seventeen Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, by Prof. JoHN FIsKE, 
Rev. J. W. Cuapwick, Dr. Lewis G. JANzEs, Prof. E. D. Copg, 
and others. 466 pages. With 3 Portraits. t2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


These popular essays, by some of the ablest exponents of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in this country, will be read with pleasure and profit by all lovers of g 
literature and suggestive thought. The principle of evolution, being universal, 
admits of a great diversity applications and illustrations ; some of those appearing 
in the present volume are distinctively fresh and new. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


- “Is a great advance upon ‘ Robert ExsMEereE.’”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
A Library Edition is in Preparation, uniform with the Library Edition of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 2 Vols., $3.00, 


** What sorrows, what repentances, sufferings, sins, heartsearchings, and brain-cudgellings David passes through we leave to our readers to find out for them- 
selves. They wil! find more than this, they will find thoughts which stimulate and es which burn. . . . They will finda fearless grappling with the things 
that are, treated as only a woman, high-minded and sincere, can treat these things.” —Saturday Review. 


“‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once strongly realistic and strikingly and variously illustrative of the currentsof modernthought. . . . It deals not 
only with those religious problems which are being discussed with increasing zest throughout the civilized world, but it brings in question those essentially modern 
views of the influence of heredity and temperament upon life which are doing so much to modify the old dogmatic conclusions. It is emphatically a novel of the 
Period. and is informed throughout by the * Zeitgeist.’ 

*~ Written with surprising strength and fire, deeply interesting throughout, and a very remarkable creation. 
“ Finally, it must be said that ‘ 7he History of David Grieve’ is a remarkably powerful, well-sustained, interesting and well written novel. 


“It certainly requires some thought in its readers, for much thought has gone to its composition. But it will reward attention, and once read will be remem- 
bered.”’—New York Tribune. 


““ We have been under the spell of this book, and must acknowledge its power as aromance. The pulse of genius threbs in it, and the glamour of a great imagi 
mation plays over it.” —/ndependent. 
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Literature 
The “ Brantwood” Ruskin * 

THE ABUNDANCE of Ruskin’s work is now seen in the 
fifteen volumes of it that have appeared in the authorized 
American edition—imperfect work, as he and his American 
editor everywhere and anxiously admit, but work full of the 
rich imperfections of Nature herself—incomplete yet beau- 
tiful, beautiful even in its incompleteness. No fruit-tree is 
absolutely laden with perfect fruit: here some vagrant blos- 
som has gone astray and produced only pith and core ; 
yonder a distorted apple hangs, rosy but acrid, the child of 
unkind hours ; there the mass of lovely blossom has spent 
itself in beauty and perfume only (fruit sufficient for them 
that see !). The bees of the idle hour hang about, wishing 
for more: but Nature—and Ruskin—must be taken just as 
they are, fruitful or fruitless, plenteous or barren. 

The object of Prof. Norton in introducing his friend’s 
work is that of a generous gardener, who calls one’s atten- 
tion not only to the fruit and flower, the seed-lobe and rich 
corolla, but to the barren spots in his garden, the /andes, like 
hose of Pyrenean France, where nothing precious will grow. 
Even such barren spots are occasionally overspread with 
glowing heather or delicate cryptogams, and their very fec- 
cavi is written in quaint and memorable letters. ‘I care 
for nothing but my work, and that always is unfinished— 
most unfinished when it’s done,’ wrote Ruskin in 1873, in 
the very middle of his Splendid five years’ course as Art 
Professor at Oxford. ‘ Unfinished’ is the epitaph of all 
these noble volumes. “My strength does not admit of my 
fulfilling the half of my intentions, and I find myself, at 
present, tired,’ he wrote, like an impulsive child, in the ap- 
pendix of his ‘Val d’Arno ’—that exquisitely illustrated 
book which showed how richly and how picturesquely Rus- 
kin had read into the very soul of Italy. 

The Arno-vale, indeed, is forever hung like a medallion 
to the heart of this beautiful spirit. It was his resource for 
weariness, spiritual and intellectual, his balm for death, his 
consolation for life. The wonderful things done by human 
genius along this winding river and in the recesses of Tus- 
cany—at Lucca, at Pisa, at Florence, Orvieto and Venice— 
were a perpetual chrism to his lips. Never, indeed, has 
Nature unrolled a more universal panorama of art than that 
which stretches from one horizon to the other, from Genoa 
to Venice—the floating wonder-world of palace and church. 
All this ground is the scene of Ruskin’s intensest labors as 
well as of his most hopeless fatigues. Prof. Norton em- 
phasizes the impulsiveness of the man, his continual diver- 
sion from his central purpose, his down-rush into social 
economics, his up-rush into mystic and metaphysic discus- 
sion, like a captive meteor bound to the earth by a golden 
thread. Ruskin himself continually deplores this defect in 
his constitution, making him like an anchor without flukes, 
that will not catch permanently to anything but—worry ; 
that = abi vadage deep seas and through shallow, but must, 
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by reason of its very nature, be always moving. As the In- 
dian races go on distant expeditions and come back home 
to find anather language spoken by their kindred ; so Rus- 
kin flies hither and thither on his spiritual errands, and comes 
back to find the wrecks of his former self, work begun but 
never finished, sketched but never accomplished, adum- 
brated, quivering with internal fire and life, like some chateau 
in the clouds, but ready, like it, to dissolve in iris-hued ruin. 
The first volume on our“list, ‘ Lectures on Art’ (1), is 
full of this charming promise. It was his maiden course 
before the University of Oxford, for which he has done so 
much in establishing its Drawing School, in presenting it 
with precious and priceless collections of Turners and of 
his own drawings, and those of many others, cataloguing 
and annotating -them with his usual energy and refined per- 


*spicuity. They are seven in all, four devoted to the rela- 


tions of art to religion, society, morals and utility, and 
three, illumined by extraordinary diction and intimate in- 
sight, on line, light and color. It is largely due to these lec- 
tures and to‘ Modern Painters’ that art has entered into the 
nineteenth century in England and made it beautiful, made 
its very andirons and sconces, chairs and tables, plates and 
cups echo with the voice of Beauty; above all, has made Italy 
lovely for travelers who else would have wandered over that 
lovely land forlorn, hoodwinked, with scales over their e} cs. 

The same year, in Michaelmas Fenn, seven lectures (2) 0 
the ‘ Elements of Sculpture’ (‘ Aratra Pentelici’) continued 
the promise of those on painting; but even then the Franco- 
German War, so ‘ awful’ to him, ‘being all men’s fault as well 
as the Emperor’s,’ began to disturb the excitable scholar, 
and broke up his plan of following them up with a course 
on ‘ Architecture’ and ‘ Christian Sculpture.’ In 1873 the 
‘Val d’Arno’ set of lectures on Tuscan art began (3), and 
towards the end the note of pain, of vexation, of melan- 
choly, of impatience becomes more and more rasping, even 
in the midst of supremely delightful surroundings. Ruskin, 
as his editor says, had ‘got tired.’ He had lived too fast, 
too deep, too iritensely, and felt the reaction of the unstrung 
bow, the ham-strung barb. Vexations, deaths among his 
family and friends, disappointments at Oxford led to his 
well-nigh deadly illness of 1878, Is it any wonder that a 
nature turned like an A®olian-harp should shudder and vi- 
brate to all these tingling breezes, and ultimately almost 
snap in twain as it hung at the ever-open window of the cen- 
tury, catching every thrill, thrilling with every thought, of 
that century, even making for itself eddies of trouble where 
there were none? A soul like his wavering to and fro like 
the spirits in the corridor in Faust, must fluctuate to its de- 
struction, unless it rested, vexed itself less, gnawed less at 
itself with the tooth of pain. 

Discontented with prevailing or popular explanations of 
Greek mythology, Mr. Ruskin undertook in 1869 to explain 
bits of it for himself, and the result was the poetic study of 
cloud and storm called ‘ The Queen of the Air.’ It (4) had 
always been a favorite pursuit of his to rescue Greek myths 
from Greek mythology-books, and explain their true moral 
and spiritual significance, their inner grace, their real rela- 
tion to the religion of the Greeks. He was singularly well 
endowed to do this by gifts of sympathy and insight, and by 
the passion for the open air so characteristic of Hellas in all 
its Mediterranean radiancy and extent. He thus took the 
myth of Athena and‘catching hold of one delicate fibrous 
thread of belief after another unwound them like the fila- 
ments of a cocoon, making of what was only iridescent con- 
fusion before an orderly sequence of deep psychological and 
physical fact. His fancy, however, spun as busily as a 
spider all the way through, and no doubt many a glittering 
thread of his own has been wrought into the Greek concep- 
tion, no doubt he has inlaid the Greek thought with mosaics 
of his own, but ‘ The Queen of the Air’ remains a cloisonné 
substantially true in its foundations but enamelled here 
and there with the gay and lovely tints of the artist-inter- 
preter’s imagination. 


The 


Villari’s “‘ Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli” * 


THE FIRST 230 pages of these two large volumes con- 
stitute an introduction to the whole, and they form a fitting 
and an indispensable prelude to the great theme which fol- 
lows, Their raison d’étre is expressed by the author as fol- 
lows :—‘ A complete comprehension of the man is only to 
be obtained by clearly distinguishing that which was the 
product of his times from his personal achievements, even 
as it is necessary to distinguish between his individual char- 
acter and the worth of his doctrines. We shall then more 
plainly discern the reason of certain contradictions to be 
found in Machiavelli. The deductions of the thinker are 
sometimes in tragical conflict with the forecasts and aspira- 
tions of the patriot, and an impartial theory of this conflict 
will throw a new light on the man, his age and his doc- 
trines.’ 

This orientation, therefore, places the reader in the best 
possible attitude for the study of Machiavelli, and for the 
formation of a judgment which shall observe a most important 
historical canon—viz., the interpretation of the life of a man 
by the age in which he lived. In order then toshow Mach- 
iavelli as he was, Prof. Villari first surveys the underlying 
causes of the Renaissance, whose limits he defines as fol- 
lows:—‘ This new era—the Renaissance—began with Pe- 
trarch and his contemporaries, and ended with Martin Luther 
and the Reformation.’ To explain the causes—the philo- 
sophical basis—of this wonderful era, the conditions of the 
political and social life of Italy are described in brilliant and 
vivid generalizations. We see before us the commune with 
its advantages and its limitations, the segregation of politi- 
cal activities, the inter-state jealousies, the growth of tyran- 
nies, the frequent city turmoils and the melancholy effect of 
the system of mercenary armies. And with it all the unde- 
fined longing for a real or ideal past. These go on side by 
side with that great mental vigor and fecundity which made 
the Renaissance splendid in literature and art, and, if we 
turn to morals, we shall find that ‘the religious sentiment 
disappeared’ and ‘ moral sensibility was weakened.’ There 
is thus presented a ‘mysterious contradiction,’ which is the 
amazement of historical writers of those times, and which is 
not fully understood by the moderns. 

The philosophical basis of the movement having thus 
been outlined, its manifestations in different parts of Italy 
are considered, and the reader is conveyed in swift-flowing 
periods from one city to another—from Milan to Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Naples. These historical sketches of 
synchronous conditions in the great cities of Italy are fol- 
lowed by fuller descriptions of the literary men who made 
them illustrious, and the introduction closes with a glance at 
the political condition of Italy at the end of the fifteenth 
-century. These preliminary sketches are by no means the 
least interesting chapters of the book. They are graphic, 
not too long, written with full mastery of the subject, and 
constitute a valuable means of informing oneself of the 
character and intellectual nature of the period under con- 
sideration. In fact, we doubt if there exists any other pic- 
ture of this side of the Renaissance, or indeed of the whole 
Renaissance, which can be at all compared with this in its 
vigor of description, its delineation of men, and its terseness 
and vigor of statement. 

But this part of the book, important as it is, affords only 
a vantage-ground from which the writer surveys his hero, 
The task which Prof. Villari has undertaken and accom- 
plished with success is one which a century ago might 
have been considered an impossibility—#. ¢., to rescue 
Machiavelli from the imputation upon his motives which has 
pursued him even from his own age, and to bring to general 
notice the fact that ‘The Prince’ is by no means the only 
product of his pen. After a short sketch of his early life we 
find Machiavelli appointed to be Secretary of the Ten at 
Florence, and sent, in 1502, as envoy of the Republic to the 
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Duke of Valentinois, the famous Cesar Borgia. The 
character of Cesar made an indelible and profound im- 
pression upon his mind, and, without doubt, the germs of 
those convictions which finally produced the ‘ Prince’ were 
quickened into life by the energy—the stupendous energy— 
and the momentary success which Machiavelli observed with 
wonder in the son of Alexander Sixth. 

At the time of the election of Cardinal de Medici to the 
papal throne as Leo X., Machiavelli fell into disgrace with 
that family which ruled Florence for many years. Whether 
accused justly or not, he was dismissed from his post, and 
consigned first to imprisonment and then to exile. It was 
at this time, in the year 1513, that he began the composition 
of the works on which his fame as a political writer rests— 
viz., ‘ The Prince’ and the ‘ Discourses.’ The author con- 
siders first the ‘ Discourses,’ as in them the whole germ of 
‘The Prince’ is to be found, and an understanding of them 
is necessary to a correct judgment in regard to ‘ The Prince.’ 
The opinion which Prof. Villari holds of Machiavelli’s 
purpose in composing these works may be learned from the 
following extract :—* That which Machiavelli sought to in- 
vestigate was from what causes nations won and prospered, 
or became corrupt and fell into decay, how they ought to be 
governed, and, above all, in what way a strong and durable 
state might be established.’ This opinion the biographer 
endeavors to sustain by a careful study of the condition of 
Italian politics, of Machiavelli’s position and connections 
with the Italian states, and by the internal evidence of his 
writings. The political history of the times goes hand in 
hand with the delineation of Machiavelli’s intellectual and 
literary development. The courts of Alexander VI., Leo 
X. and Clement VII. are described, and the literary move 
ment in all parts of the peninsula, and its political chaos, are 
shown to have had their effect upon his views and opinions. 

In so short a review we can only refer in this passing way 
to the great mass of information which renders this Life of 
Machiavelli one of the most important contributions to 
Italian history which the last fifty years have seen. And 
it is not only valuable, but in the highest degree interesting. 
Indeed, the reviewer confesses to have approached the task 
of reading with hesitancy and a certain apprehension of the 
terrors of two great volumes, but he can say with truth that 
he laid them aside, finished, with a real and almost senti- 
mental regret that Machiavelli had not lived two centuries, 
provided Prof. Villari might still have written of him. 


Mr. Brimmer’s “‘ Egypt ” * 

BoTH INWARDLY and outwardly, this sumptuous book is 
such an expression of the tastes and powers of Boston’s 
art-patron, scholar and philanthropist as one would expect. 
Modestly, he omits his name from the title-page, and in the 

‘preface insists that the three essays here gathered up are 
not less the work of his niece and fellow-traveler, Mrs. John 
Jay Chapman, than hisown. With powers trained by alife- 
long study of art, with a sympathy that bridges the abyss of 
centuries, and with a seeing that comes of deep communing 
with the things unseen and eternal, the author writes of the 
history, religion and art of the Egyptians. In his view, the 
people of the lily-shaped valley are less Egyptians than fel- 
low-men living in the morning of the world, waiting on God 
and seeking to express, however imperfectly, the thoughts of 
the great thinker. In these three essays we have the pith of 
the whole grove of papyrus, which men, having plucked, 
peeled and dried, have covered with hieroglyphics, whether 
hieratic, demotic, script or print. Culling from the best texts 
and the best books, and interpreting these in the light of 
graven stone in Egypt’s sands and Europe’s museums, the au- 
thor has given us the very things we want to know. Not less 
fascinating than the text are the choice and exquisitely re- 
produced illustrations. The map of Egypt is a gem of art 
and color. Out of nothing and mystery the long, tremulous 
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stem of the Nile rises to the top, where floats the lily of the 
delta. At Rosetta and Damietta are volutes of the glorious 
calyx, while Cairo and Memphis are at the base. From pre- 
historic ooze to the morning sunlight of history, what a story 
to quicken the imagination and forever call the scholar and 
the artist to come and consider ! 

We do not find anything new in Egypt’s latest interpreter, 
any more than in a common sunbeam, but among books on 
Egypt we know of none that has so felicitously gathered and 
blended together the best thoughts and sayings of the inter- 
preters. Open at any page, and one sees jewels of thought 
well polished and fitly set, and finds, as he reads, that Mr. 
Brimmer himself loves to express thought, as the Egyptians 
did, with clearness and strength—with letters, yet with sym- 
bols, too. The colored map is a symbol at once of this 
book, and the thought that dominates it. Let two pas- 
sages selected from many illustrate this statement. ‘ Na- 
ture, tradition and routine determine the course of life, and 
hold men at a fixed level of condition from which. they 
can hardly rise and are in little danger of falling.’ The 
Egyptian ‘ believes firmly in the stability of a state of things 
which seems to have no end, as it had no known beginning’ 
(p. 9). ‘The Sphinx, as the first monument of Egyptian 
art may justly be held as the emblem of Egypt. It comes 
down to us from the earliest: ages with perfected grandeur, 
expressive of a great idea which we vainly seek to grasp in 
its completeness, without known origin, without filiations, 
strong, grave, solitary and inscrutable ’ (p. 85). 

In mechanical outfit, the volume is a curiosity, not of the 
vulgar but of the noble sort. By its rich paper and wide 
margins, its varied and excellent typography, the mounting 
of its illustrations, its leather binding and simple stamping 
and lettering, it reminds us that bookmaking is not only a 
trade but an art. 
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Miss Bird in Persia and Kurdistan * 

APART FROM the intrinsic interest of this handsome 
brace of volumes, the portrait prefixed will be a magnet to 
many readers of Miss Isabella Bird’s previous works of 
travel. Since her return from the unbeaten tracks of Japan 
and the Golden Chersonese, this wonderful little lady has 
been Mrs. Bishop—for a little while a wife, and too soon a 
widow. The portrait shows a face of strong and regular 
features, and of intense yet winning expression. Wearing 
the English matron’s cap, and accustomed to the comforts 
of a British home, one would scarcely suspect in this quiet 
and gracious feminine presence such an indefatigable and 
daring traveller, explorer and philanthropist. A sadness 
born of bereavement of husband and sister is traceable, but 
the face is one of peace rather than gloom. All of Mrs. 
Bishop’s journies in the East have been with a definite ob- 
ject. Her life and her work with the pen have for their 
purpose the obtaining for herself and her readers ‘a truer 
and kindlier recognition of the brotherhood of man as seen 
in the light of the fatherhood of God.’ 

It is not in her own statements of facts during her trav- 
ersal of untrodden ground, or while riding in unbeaten tracks 
that the chief value of this, the latest work on Persia, lies. 
In reality Mrs. Bishop communicates little that is new con- 
cerning Persia, Kurdistan or outlying Syria. It is rather 
in the felicitous narration of her own experiences and ad- 
ventures, in the peculiar impressions received and pictured 
in her own way, that the book commands attention and will 
repay perusal. In her summer spent in the upper Karun 
region, and in her visits to the Nestorian rayahs she has 
had numerous predecessors. In part of Lurastan, she found 
that no Europeans, apparently, had traversed ‘the region 
into which she bravely entered. Vol. I. and most of Vol. 
II. deal with the old Mesopotamian lands and Persia, the 
journeys in Kurdistan occupying the last portion of the 
second volume. From Trebizond to Tihran (Teheran) to 
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Isfahan, to the untraversed mountains of Luristan and to 
I dad was a venturesome journey, and every league of it 

escribed, not only in the form but in the reality of diary 
Serer, 

Something of the vivacity and brilliancy of the ear- 
lier series of letters is absent in this book, owing probably 
to the death of the sister-editor who helped to make ‘ Un- 
beaten Tracks in Japan’ a classic; but the same keen obser- 
vation, criticism, sympathy and large-hearted philanthropy 
characterize the text; and as a study of Christian mis- 
sionary work, for example, these volumes are invaluable. 
In addition to the descriptive letters in which vermin and 
man, flower, rock and bird are photographed in words, we 
have thoughtful studies of Oriental life and of the results of 
the contact of Western art and Eastern civilization. Unlike 
many hasty tourists, Mrs. Bishop, while honestly and unflinch- 
ingly facing every adverse fact and influence, believes pro- 
foundly in the propriety, moral beauty and certain success of 
Christian missions. All the more are her criticisms valua- 
ble. The critical quality of these volumes, so sympathetic 
yet so judicial, will stimulate reflection, as much as the story 
of this cultivated woman’s nerve and courage will beguile 
leisure hours. In text, notes, portrait, maps and index, this 
book is an admirable piece of literary work. 





“The Development of Navies” * 


IN THE ATTRACTIVE library of books illustrating events of 
our own time, we welcome that in which Capt. Eardley Wil- 
mot, R.N., tells us about ‘The Development of Navies 
During the Last Half Century.” How great has been the 
change is shown by the frontispiece, in which ponderous 
line-of-battle ships, with three and four decks, sail gallantly 
on, the hope and pride of the seaman of the period. Look- 
ing at this picture with our eyes trained to the contours of 
the vessels of the White Squadron, and the British battle- 
ships of this year of grace, we are amazed at the great 
amount of target surface unnecessarily exposed, and at the 
vast space formerly devoted to masts, spars and canvas, all of 
which could be torn and disabled almost by blind artillerists. 
Further, in artillery, what changes there have been since one 
gun will now fire at a single charge the metal once hurled by a 
frigate’s broadside. Further still, and hard for the old salt 
to believe, an inch of steel has resistance equal to the old 
oaken walls, twenty inches thick, of the now obsolete ‘ seven- 
ty-four.’ 

After the wonderful naval exhibition in London last 

ummer, this book is most timely. Capt. Wilmot tells of 
the British Navy in 1840. He shows the advantages and 
disadvantages of the many-gunned wooden ships which 
could and did contend successfully with land defences that 
at first sight seemed almost impregnable. He then tells the 
story of the creation of a steam fleet, and recalls the preju- 
dice once so strong against the use of iron in building ships. 
Indeed, after reading this book, one can see that naval or- 
thodoxy has in its ranks nearly as many ‘ hardshells’ as there 
are in the theological army, and that the controversies of 
men of war are almost as bitter and even personal as those 
of the sons of peace. The turret, the barbette, the ram, ° 
cruisers, ordnance, torpedo warfare, and steam propulsion 
are all described in detail, with wealth of illustration and 
with the ease of a master. A good chapter gives a capital 
summary of the navies of Europe, and the concluding essay 
is devoted to the ships and ordnance of the United States 
and South America. Interesting and stimulating as this 
book is, and accurate and enjoyable as the excellent pictures 
are, the story is one of changes almost as rapid as those of 
a kaleidoscope, and one feels that naval service at its present 
status is largely in a tentative form and unstable condition. 
All the more, on this account, is the book interesting. A 
first rate index is added. 


* The Develo 


ment of Navies During the Last Half Century. By S. Eardley Wil- 
mot. $2.75. C 
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Educational Literature 

A SERIES of volumes has been projected, under the editorship 
of Prof. E. Hershey Sneath of Yale University, designed to pre- 
sent the leading doctrines of the chief modern philosophers in ex- 
tracts from their own writings. The ordinary mode of studying 
the history of philosophy by means of a text-book alone, is not 
satisfactory, since it fails to bring the student into actual contact 
with the pldhicaphers themselves; yet on the other hand it is im- 
possible for most students to read all the elaborate works of earlier 
thinkers in thtir complete form. A series of epitomies, therefore, 
presenting the leading doctrines and most important arguments of 
those thinkers must, if well prepared, be of great service. The 
initial volume of those projected, which now lies before us, is an 
epitome of ‘ The Philosophy of Locke,’ prepared by Prof. John E. 
Russell. It necessarily gives but a small portion of Locke’s Es- 
say, the extracts occupying but a hundred and twenty-five pages ; 
yet the selection is so judicious that all of Locke’s most important 
and most characteristic doctrines are presented in passages likely 
to impress the reader. Prof. Russell contributes an introduction 
in which he shows clearly the real character of Locke's work and 
his importance in the history of philosophy; but we cannot agree 
with him in thinking the Kantian school the true successors of the 
English thinker, though they have been largely influenced by him. 
Locke was the first of modern philosophers to see that the ques- 
tion as to the origin, extent and certainty of. human knowledge is 
the fundamental question of philosophy; and though he failed to 
solve the problem, the problem itself has dominated philosophy 
ever since, and will continue to dominate it until a satisfactory so- 
lution of it is given. As a consequence all later Yj nape gen have 
taken their start from the position of Locke, and in this sense all 
may be called his successors; but though none of them have fol- 
lowed precisely on his lines, the Kantian school seems to us to 


have departed from them more widely than any other. ($1. Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND and the study of Swiss in- 
stitutions have of late engaged the attention of many writers. 
During the last eighteen months ‘ The Swiss Confederation,’ by 
Sir Francis Adams and Mr. C. D. Cunningham, and the ‘Federal 
Government of Switzerland,’ by Prof. Bernard Moses, have been 
reviewed in these columns. Now our notice is called to a third 
work, ‘ The Swiss Republic,’ ‘by Mr. Boyd Winchester, late United 
States Minister at Berne. In one respect Mr. Winchester has a 
great advantage over the authors first mentioned—that is, as re- 

rds his style. He writes in an easy and attractive way, without 
that abruptness and stiffness which in ‘The Swiss Confederation ’ 
leave upon the mind an impression of pedantry in the authors. The 
constitutional questions are noted with fulness, though the scien- 
tific method of Dr. Moses is wanting. To us the most interesting 
portions of the book are those which are devoted to social affairs, 
to education, commerce, the manual training schools, and industrial 
occupations. Mr. Winchester is evidently a lover of Switzerland 
and the Swiss, of the scenery, and of the ancient simplicity of the 
—_ and shows his admiration and appreciation of them by 
undreds of apt quotations from poets who have admired both. 
His chapter upon the legend of William Tell may find readers who 
are of a different mind, and the argument of probability seems 
rather to stagger before that of comparative mythology. This is, 
however, greatly a matter of opinion, and the reviewer confesses 
to a lurking hope that Tell actually shot the apple from the head 
of his son, and that the play of Schiller is every word of it true. 
($2. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


‘THE HARMONY of Ancient History and Chronology of the 
Egyptians and Jews’ is discussed in a well-printed volume by 

r. Malcolm Macdonald. After a perspicuous introduction, in 
which the difficulties of his work are shown to be clearly under- 
stood by the author, and the speculative nature of much of ancient 
chronology soe eee Mr. Macdonald grapples with his task. 
Part I. is devoted to the chronology of Egypt. Here the author 
reverses the old saying that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ and shows 
that the mummies and hieroglyphs under the compulsion of the 
inquisitorial chronologists have much to say concerning times and 
seasons. In PartIlI., treating of Jewish measurement of time, the 
Assyrian eponyms are made good use of, and the statements or 
supposed statements of the Hebrew chroniclers checked and reg- 
ulated. Part Ill is the harmony proper. The generous appendix 
contains\a full apparatus for finding a desired date and translating 
it into terms of the calendar now in use. The work is a valuable 
addition to the library of practical chronology. ($2. J. B. Lip- 
a Co.)——‘ THE CONSTITUTIONAL Development of Japan’ 

the theme briefly and clearly treated by another of the Japanese 
authors educated ‘in our midst.’ Mr. Toyokichi Iyénaga, Ph.D., 
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Professor of Political Science in the Tokio Polytechnic School, pict- 
ures and interprets the period of Japanese History from 1853 to 
1881, The time is that between the arrival of Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry in Yedo Bay and the proclamation of the Emperor 
promising the new Parliament and Constitution, which have be- 
come assured facts and institutions. The author draws largely 
from the writings of Americans who have treated the same theme, 
but gives them due credit. On the whole, however, the essay of 
fifty-six s, while well worth reading as an inside view of a 
ig political movement in Asia, is not equal to work already done 

y Japanese writers on the same theme. The English of the au- 
thor is excellent. The pamphlet is published as Number g in the 
ninth series of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in History 
and Political Science. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 


IN ‘THE STORY of Our Continent’ Prof. N.S, Shaler shows . 
how the present state of North America is due to geological pro- 
cesses of the remote past. He takes the reader, after an introduc- 
tory chapter on the geography of the continent, treated from the 
economic point of view, through the successive stages of develop- 
ment, from Cambrian and Silurian to Cretaceous and Tertiary 
times, which have resulted in making it what it is in mass, eleva- 
tion, soil and other physical conditions. The reader is then told 
something (not very much) about our aborigines ; and there are 
excellent chapters on the natural products and resources of North 
America, the influence of physical causes on the history of the 
European colonists and their descendants, and on the commercial 
condition of North America during the colonial period. The book 
will serve as a useful introduction to the study of the present state 
of North American countries. It is illustrated with a few good 
woodcuts. (85 cts. Ginn & Co.) 


‘ NATURE STuDy for the Common Schools,’ by Wilbur S. Jock- 
man, A.B., is addressed to teachers, and endeavors to formulate a 
course of study in zodlogy, botany, physics, etc., such as can be 
carried on from actual observation. To this end the book is 
divided into twelve chapters, one for each month, and the teacher 
is directed what to direct his pupils to observe, and where to go 
for suitable books of reference. A good teacher ought to be able 
to do much, if not all, of this work for himself; but it appears to 
be the teachers’ turn to have their work made easy for them. 
($1.20. Henry Holt & Co.) ——Mr. J. H. T. MCPHERSON has 
published in a small pamphlet a History of Liberia, in which, after 
tracing the earliest attempts at colonizing the blacks in Africa, he 
briefly recounts the story of the Liberian settlement. The story is 
not so hopeful as might be wished, the Liberians having shown 
but little capacity for self-government, and no capacity at all for 
civilizing the native tribes around them. Those who advocate the 
removal to Africa of the blacks now living in the United States 
can hardly find much encouragement in the History of Liberia. 
(5Socts. Johns Hopkins Press.) 


‘THE STORY OF THE HILLS’ is a popular account of mountain 
geology, by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., treating of the 
effects of upheaval on bedded rocks, of volcanic forces in produc- 
ing ‘ dykes,’ of lava or granite, the action of weathering, of glaciers 
and torrents, in language which may be understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. Its illustrations are an important feature of the book. 
They are mostly half-tone prints, very well made, from photographs 
taken by the late W. Donkin and other mountain climbers. There 
are pictures of rock and glacier forms on the High Alps, of clouds 
on Ben Nevis, chalk caves at Flamborough Head, the arch of 
smoke over Vesuvius in eruption, basalt at Staffa, snowfields tail- 
ing off in streams down the side of Mont Blanc, cliffs of the Yo- 
semite and waterfalls in Norway. A plate of micro-photographic 
illustrations of the foramenifera of the chalk rocks, the nummu- 
lites of some limestones and the dovetailing of quartz and feldspar 
in granite will give the young geologist a notion of the service that 
a microscope may render him. There are also a few diagrams of 
cross-sections. ($1.50, Macmillan & Co.) 


‘GLIMPSES OF NATURE,’ by Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
recounts in a popular way many more or less familiar facts about 
microscopic animals, seaside organisms such as star-fish and cuttle- 
fish, curious insects, plants, and the like. Some more generally inter- 
esting subjects, such as the irritating effect of noises, the work of 
the white corpuscles of the blood, mesmerism and cases of control 
being exercised over the actions of heart and lungs are interspersed ; 
and the few engravings given appear to be new. ($1.25. Harper 
& Bros.}——‘ DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES,’ by Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, includes what we consider an ill-selected list of poems, to 
be recited with action according to directions. ‘The Triumph of 
a Soul Forgiven’ is to be shown by holding the ‘ body strongly up, 
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hand transition, upper zone, front, left hand carried directly above 


head, finger-tips upward, right hand passing outward to lower 
zone, lateral, palm een” Let the reader try it before a glass, if he 
wishes to enjoy a good laugh at himself. But everybody knows how 
ridiculous—to the verge of the pathetic—people of fair intelligence, 
even when not lacking in bodily grace, can make themselves by 
trying to follow such cut-and-dried rules. The en ving from 
a Wy“ we presume, of the author of the book, are likely: to 

misleading in this respect, as the young woman in question is 
much more than ordinarily graceful and impressive in her ac- 
tions. (Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Co.) 





‘GESTURE AND Pantomimic Acting,’ by Florence A. Fowle 
Adams, should be of value to students of acting. It is based upon 
the system of Delsarte, presented chiefly in the form of exercises in 
the use of the muscles, in proper carriage of body, in ordinary ac- 
tions such as walking and sitting, and in the expression of emo- 
tion. These exercises have been carefully combined and ordered 
so as to lead from the simpler to the more complicated, and they 
are numerous enough to furnish a very thorough course of train- 
ing. Of course, most of the attitudes and gestures are well known, 
and a few are decidedly stagey, but that fault is probably insepar- 
able from any methodical system of teaching dramatic expression. 
There are numerous photographic illustrations in half-tone which 
are both weer and useful. Of the smaller designs in pen-and-ink 
many are neither useful nor pretty. Those illustrating paewene of 
the limbs, the hands, the body may pass; but most of the draw- 
ings to the sections on ‘The Eye’ and ‘Complex Expressions of 
Lips’ are absurd, and should be done over again. So are some of 
the illustrations to Rossetti’s ‘Sister Helen,’ and ‘The Famine’ 
from Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ which show that even the Delsartean 
method will not make a good actor out of indifferent material. 
The book is well printed and handsomely bound. ($2.50. Edgar 
S. Werner.) 





‘ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS,’ by Robert A. Woods, is an 
account of some attempts now making in England to better the 
lot and improve the education of the poor. It opens with a brief re- 
view of the latest phases of the labor movement, and then goes on 
to sketch the rise and present state of British socialism. Then 
follow chapters on the university settlements, university extension 
and various other agencies, all designed to promote the material 
or intellectual elevation of the poorer classes. Mr. Woods writes 
with enthusiasm, and as a summary of what is doing in England 
in the lines indicated, his book will be useful. He seems to us, 
however, to have too much liking for the more extreme measures 
of the ‘ new trade-unionism’ and too much sympathy with social- 
ism. Moreover, the measures which he treats of and which he 
advocates as a means of removing poverty seem wholly inadequate 
to the purpose, popular education being the only one that really 

romises much. The university extension movement is all right as 
ar as it goes, but it serves chiefly the middle classes ; while the 
such university settlements as Toynbee Hall seem to be of use 
mainly to make a few wealthy and educated men better ac- 
quainted with the laboring poor. In our opinion the problem of 
— is far deeper and more difficult than the author of this 

k is aware, and we fear that, with our present knowledge of 
economic forces, it cannot readily be solved. ($1.50. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





A ‘REFERENCE History of the United States’ has been com- 
piled by Hannah A. Davidson, M.A., teacher of history in the Bel- 
mont School, California. It is meant to assist the scholar to study 
history in a library, or out of such books as are easily accessible. 
Consisting of questions and references to the chapter and page of 
books which furnish the answer, it is a capital means of training 
boys and girls to handle for themselves the sources of popular 
knowledge, and to frame answers in their own language. Such a 
work used by an intelligent and enthusiastic teacher will result in 
making self-reliant and independent students. The book, it is 
stated, has been used in. manuscript and its usefulness proved. 
Valuable appendices contain documents which are the classics of 
American history, besides a selected list of authorities with full 
titles, and names of publishers. We heartily commend the book. 
(90 cts. Ginn & Co.——‘EpocH Maps Illustrating American 
History ’ is a muslin-covered, oblong pamphlet, full of the fruits of 
accurate scholarship. The title is happily chosen, and tells the 
story of the contents. The fourteen maps, by their coloring, print, 

and dates, tell upon their faces the historic movements of 
the , as Clearly as bronzing, wrinkles and scars reveal the sol- 
dier's or hunter’s experiences. History is here put in miniature 
before the eye. The story of discovery, exploration, colonization, 
struggle for supremacy, purchase and annexation, slavery and free- 
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See a ieee ant cane ae set forth. 
(50 cts. s, Green & Co.)—‘ ENGLISH COLONIZATION 
and Empire’ is one of the handbooks published in a new series 
John Murray in England and Charles ielbuer’s Sons in America. 
It contains a -— mass of information in regard to England, her 
Empire and Dependencies, and is a valuable compend. The ob- 
ject of the book is to furnish accessible information about the 
gress of English civilization as it has spread from the little island 
in the British seas to India, New Zealand, America, Australia and 
many other parts of the world. For ready reference and accurate 
+ ore , may be highly recommended. ($1. Charles Scribner’s 
ns, 





‘A SONG OF LIFE’ is the attractive title of a book about flowers, 
fishes, frogs and birds, by Margaret Warner Morley, who seeks to’ 
lead the young reader from ordinary observation of nature to the 
more recondite facts of science. Therefore she puts last what 
most writers on biology would put first—an essay on the origins of 
life, the , the cell, protoplasm. The illustrations are new, 
effective, and artistically disposed. Paper and printing are ve 
good ; but we must take exception to the type, which, thou rf 
large, is not readable, owing to fine hair-strokes and heavy, de- 
scending lines. When will type-founders learn that the hand- 
somest type and that which makes the best page is one that is full 
and distinct at all points? ($1.25. A. C. McClurg & Co.)—— 
‘READING AND SPEAKING’ is a series of familiar talks to young 
men on articulation, vocal inflections, rhetorical pauses, gestures, 
control of the breath and other practical matters of use to those 
who would speak well in public. The author, Prof. Brainard 
Gardner Smith of Cornell, illustrates his remarks by quotations 
from newspaper reports of lectures and speeches, and by many ex- 
tracts from famous writers. There is also a chapter mi ‘Sugges- 
tions by Experienced Speakers,’ including Col. T. W. Higginson, 
the Hon. Seth Low, Dr. Edward Everett Hale and the Hon Geonge 
D. C. Heath & Co.) 


William Curtis. (65 cts. 





‘SHORT COURSES IN READING,’ by Prof. C. T. Winchester ef 
Wesleyan University, is a neat little book containing five well- 
arranged courses in English literature, and is precisely the book to 
put in the hands of the student ho begs the busy professor to 
map out for him some course of reading. Each is followed by 
suggestions as to supplementary reading—biographies, criticisms, 
and the like,—and is designed to supply a year’s outside eure «| 
to an average student. Lists are given of the various editions, an 
certain of these are recommended. The faults of omission are, in 
a measure, atoned for by interleaved blank pages for additional 
references and comments. The most serious omission is that of 
publishers’ names, which ought to follow the names of the editions 
referred to. (45 cts. Ginn & Co..——THERE ARE innumerable 
ways of teaching rhetoric, and text-books on the subject are making 
a brave attempt to be as numerous as the ways. The fashionable 
plan of procedure is to examine all the books, find nothing exactly 
suited to your own needs or those of your classes, and then write a 
book to satisfy those needs. Then, in the expectation that some 
other teacher's needs will be met too, publish your treatise. But 
it generally happens that the next professor of one of our innumer- 
able methods has to go through exactly the same process of search, 
disappointment and authorship. Prof. J. H. Gilmore’s new ‘ Out- 
lines of Rhetoric’ will undoubtedly be used by him to advantage. 
Other professors of rhetoric will find little in it to single it out from 
the flock. (90 cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





No ONE interested in the application of chemistry to the arts can 
fail to find ‘A Handbook of Industrial Organic Chemistry,’ by 
Samuel P.Sadtler, Ph.D., a most fascinating volume. The subjects 
treated are limited, it will be noticed, to organic chemistry, but the. 
field, as spread in the table-of-contents,is certainly a wide one. Some 
of the topics treated are petroleum, natural gas, stearine, oleo- 
margerine, glycerine and nitro-glycerine, gutta percha, oilcloths, 
varnishes, the cane-sugar industry in its details, starch, glucose, 
malt liquors, wines and distilled spirits, bread-making, vinegar- 
making, milk products, condensed milk, butter, cheese, etc., 
paper, wool, and silk, gun-cotton and celluloid, leather, glue, gela- 
tine, the analine dyes and other artificial as well as natural dyes, in- 
dustries based on the destructive distillation of wood and coal, and 
finally the bleaching, dyeing and printing of textile fabrics. The 
treatment of many important topics within the compass of 450 
pages necessitates some condensation, and yet the treatment is su 
ciently expanded to be satisfactory. Each special! industry is 
treated systematically, the raw materials being first de:cribed, then 
the processes of treatment and a discussion of the various pro- 
ducts of the manufacture, after which the analytical tests and 
methods employed are described, and finally a bibliography is given 
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containing the titles of the most important books and papers relat- 
ing to the industry that have appeared in recent years, together 
with the statistics of the industry. That so comprehensive a book 
has come from so competent a hand is certainly cause for satis- 
faction; and the volume cannot fail to be of value to those intere- 
sted in the various industries which are treated, and the general 
reader will find in it a fund of information which can hardly fail to 
quicken his interest in the contributions which chemistry is making 
to the material welfare of mankind. ($5. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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‘ EXPERIMENTS FOR Students in General Chemistry,’ by Edgar 
F. Smith and Harry F. Keller,one of the best of the laboratory man- 
uals for classes in elementary chemistry, is issued in somewhat en- 
larged form in asecond edition. In connection with many of the ex- 
periments, sketches are given showing the general arrangement of 
apparatus to be employed in each case. This simple plan relieves 
the assistant from a multitude of detailed explanations, and gives 
the student excellent models from which to work. A feature which 
we should be glad to see prevail in every such course for begin- 
ners is the introduction of simple quantitative determinations, such 
as the densities of the different gases, the amount of hydrogen set 
free by a given ‘weight of zinc, the amount of oxygen in the air, 
etc. Such determinations, though necessarily rough and inaccurate 
at this stage of the student’s work, nevertheless have an immense 
educational value, and we are confident will not incapacitate him 
for more accurate work later in his course. The volume is to be 
commended to the attention of all who have charge of beginners 
in the chemical laboratory. It is interleaved for notes. (60 cts. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co.) 





-THE SECOND AMERICAN edition of Von Richter’s well-known 
‘Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds,’ edited by Prof. Edgar F. 
Smith, will be welcomed by chemists as a valuable addition to our 
handbooks of organic chemistry. It is based upon the sixth Ger- 
man edition, and differs from the previous American issue in many 
important: respects. The introduction has been considerably en- 
larged, and in its discussion of theories of chemical structure, 
osmotic pressure, and electric conductivity of solutions has taken 
account of the recent work of Van’t Hoff, Wislecinus, Ostwald 
and Arrhenius, the subject being brought well down to date and 
abundant references to original papers being given. The work of 
Fischer and Kiliani has made it necessary to re-write the section 
relating to the carbohydrates, in accordance with present views, 
and many other sections have been greatly enlarged, in view of the 
researches of the Jast few years. Throughout the work abundant 
references are given to original papers, a feature which greatly 
adds to the usefulness of the volume. Altogether the work of the 
editor has been well done, and the volume will be found of use 
either as a text-book for advanced students or as a guide and ref- 
erence book for the organic laboratory. ($3.50. P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co.) 





‘LIGHT,’ by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, is a very elementary 
presentation of the leading facts about light, in a style suitable for 
general reading. In addition to the account of the. simple phe- 
nomena of reflection, refraction and color, the author gives short 
chapters to interference and diffraction, the polarization of light, 
spectrum analysis, lenses and optical instruments, and photography, 
and closes with a brief account of fluorescence and phosphor- 
escence. A useful feature is the appendix, in which is given a list 
of books as a guide to the reader in pursuing the subject farther. 
The special character of each of the books mentioned is briefly in- 
dicated to aid in the selection. (75 cts. Macmillan & Co.——Mr. 
EDWARD P. THOMPSON discusses the whole theory of ‘ How to 
Make Inventions’ in a pamphlet of 161 pages. After proffering 
much sound advice as to what to do in order to get an idea, and 
what to do with the idea after you have it, the author presents us 
with one hundred pages of ‘ facts’ in physics and chemistry, under 
the heading, ‘ tools for making scientific inventions '—evidently with 
the idea that one has only to swallow these one hundred pages of 
_ facts to have all the resources of science at his control. The chap- 

ters relating to the théory of invention appear to be sound and 
well considered, and prospective inventors will do well to take heed 
thereto. Such questions as how to learn what to invent, the proper 
analysis of the proposed invention, and the developing of the in- 
vention, are discussed and illustrated by incidents from the lives of 
inventors. But the attempt to supply the knowledge of physics 
and chemistry needed for scientific inventions ues the crudest 


sort of notion of what the mental equipment of the inventor should 
be. ($1. D. Van Nostrand Co.) 
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Magazine Notes 

The Educational Review for February o 
President D. C. Gilman on ‘ The Idea of Lt ral Education.’ The 
writer calls attention to the breaking up of the old college curricu- 
lum, and then proceeds to inquire what a liberal education ought 
to be. His views on the subject have been illustrated in the man- 
agement of Johns Hopkins. Mr. Arthur M. Comey has a statisti- 
cal paper on the ‘Growth of the Colleges of the United States,’ 
showing that the number of students increases faster than the 
population of the country, and that the increase during the past 
decade has been much greater than usual. Mr. Henry S. Pancoast 
has an article on ‘College Entrance Requirements in English,’ tak- 
ing the ground that the study of English literature in the high schools 
and academies, which is largely governed by college requirements, 
is superficial and unsatisfactory. He regards the history of the 
literature as the main thing to be studied, though the course that 
he recommends is wholly inadequate to the purpose ; and it seems 
to us that his views are mistaken. The leading aim in the study 
of literature should be to give the young the power of grt | 
the best works, while the history of literature is best learned by 
private reading. Mr. James P.; Monroe, in a paper on ‘Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in Education,’ objects to the high schools 
and to the provision of text-books by the State, and also criticises 
somewhat sharply the kindergarten system. Besides these lead- 
ing articles the Revzew contains one on Pestalozzi, taken from 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and also a considerable number of notes, 
discussions and book-reviews. 


Mr. Mark Reid, in the February Macmzilan’s, aims to attack the 
University Extension Scheme over the shoulders of Prof. Knight ; 
but he seems to have miscalculated the ratio between the latter’s 
stature and his own, and his blows fall upon the Professor’s broad 
back—which is well able to sustain them. The task that Prof. 
Knight has set himself in his ‘ Philosophy of the Beautiful ’—that 
is, to give a history of opinion on the subject—Mr. Reid admits 
has been very well done; but he cannot imagine the sort of Uni- 
versity extension young man that is likely to be benefited by it. 
The Professor might refer him to the booksellers ; or ask him if he 
is unaware that there are such things as daily papers, that one of 
their functions is art-criticism, and that every art critic in Britain 
holds to one or more theories of the beautiful. The ‘ budding 
provincial miss,’ the ‘ young carpenter’ and the ‘ young weaver,’ or 
whoever else may read their productions, cannot fail to be enlight- 
ened by the ‘ Philosophy of the Beautiful.’ And then there is the 
pleasure of watching the conflict of opinions, still in progress, after 
all these ages—a perfect Donnybrook Fair of ideas. What young 
weaver, say in Mr. William Morris’s shops, but will enjoy pitting 
Pater against Plato, and Wilde against Winckelmann? The young 
people, outside of the universities, are more intelligent and more 
alive to fun than Mr. Reid supposes; and Prof. Knight is suté-of- 
his audience, fit, and not too few. W. P. J. questions whether, in 
romance or in life, the youthful hero is usually a hero to his lady- 
love. In civilized life, it appears, he is not, except among the un- 
sophisticated working class. In romance the answer is undecided. 
The anonymous writer who is contributing a series of most interest- 
ing East Indian sketches to the magazine is at his best in ‘A Vil- 
lage Legacy,’ a tale of a foundling cared for, under orders, by the 
head man of a Punjab village and his wife. 

In his review of ‘A Year’s Literary Productions,’ in The Forum 
for February, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie takes a roseate view of mat- 
ters. Not only are we publishing more books than ever, but they 
are, he thinks, of better quality. The case of Mr. Kipling furnishes 
him with an illustration—rather overworked—of the readiness of 
— to encourage budding talent. As to the authors, if we 

ve not many of exceptional genius, we have a great many thor- 
oughly equipped to furnish well-prepared and scholarly articles to 
the magazines. We have become so rich in fiction that we are in 
danger of under-valuing it. Literary men work in a healthy at- 
mosphere here, as Mr. Howells’s latest volume, among others, 
shows. ‘Elsket,’ and ‘The Stranger People’s Country’ and Mr. 
Garland’s stories are of the same significance. Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s ‘ Flute and Violin’ is Lyesy for its pervading quality of 
imagination. In the historical field there is Mr, Winsor’s ‘ Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,’ Mr, Fiske’s ‘ American 
Revolution,’ Mr. Schouler’s ‘ History of the United States under 
the Constitution,’ and Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s elaborate biog- 
raphy of Lincoln. Prof. Lounsbury’s scholarly ‘ Studies in Chaucer ’ 
‘would make the year notable if no other work of kindred importance 
had appeared’; but Prof. Norton’s ‘Divine Comedy’ and Prof. 
Genung’s ‘ Epic of the Inner Life’ ave of kindred importance. In 
poetry, Mr. Aldrich’s‘ Sisters’ Tragedy,’ Mr. Gilder’s ‘Two Worlds, 
and Other Poems,’ and Miss Helen Gray Cone’s ‘ Ride to the Lady’ 
are singled out as the best of the year’s productions. Lowell’s ‘ Lat- 


s with an article by 
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Essays,’ Higginson’s ‘The New World and the New 


est Literary 

Book’ and Miss Repplier’s ‘ Points of View’ are of the class of 
good books that predict a great book to come. Mr. Mabie’s is the 
only literary paper in the number. 

The fifth paper in the series of Twelve English Authoresses, by 
L. B. Walford, rs in the Feb Far and Near, and in it 
the popular novelist treats so enthusiastically of Jane Austen, that 
it is evident that she, too, has made.in her own mind ‘a new test 
of ability—whether people cam or cannot appreciate Miss Austén’s 
merits.’ The discussion of that all-important topic ‘Domestic 
Service ’ is continued, and a timely article called ‘ Kitchen Gossip’ 
tries to prove that even the poorest housemaid has some good 
points, The London Letter, from Mrs. Herbert Stanbury, tells of 
the Working Women’s College; and ‘An Evening in the Doré 
Gallery ’ relates the experiences of 350 of the inmates of one or an- 
other of the Homes for Working-Girls in London, on a recent 
evening, when the Honorary Director of the Homes arranged for 
them to visit the gallery. The first part of a New England story 
called ‘A Poppy Garden,’ by Miss Emily Malbone Morgan, one of 
the associate editors, appears in this issue; and there are two 
poems and the usual departments.” The Correspondence Column 
is beginning to show a lively desire for interchange of thought 
among the contributors. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Certain Queries.—A correspondent in Boston asks :—‘ To what 
passage in Shakespeare did Lowell allude in saying that, if he is 
not mistaken, one verse of the following quotation from Marlowe 
“lingered in Shakespeare’s ear” :— 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 

And burn’d the topless towers of Ilium ?’ 
The reference is to ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ii. 2. 82 :— 

She is a pearl 

Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships 

And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants. 
Furnivall, citing this passage in the introduction to the Leopold 
edition of Shakespeare, had already said :—‘ Shakespeare but quotes 
his dead shepherd Marlowe’s magnificent apostrophe to Helen, as 
before his “love at first sight” in “As You Like It,” and as in 
speaking of Cressida’s hand, to “ whose soft seizure the cygnet’s 
down is harsh,” he no doubt again quotes Marlowe’s likening Mar- 
garet to the “ downy cygnets” in ‘I Henry VI.”’ 

A New York querist writes :— 


I should like to know positively whether the periwinkle (the flower, 


not the fish) is mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays or poems. After a 


search through several concordances I still feel a lurking doubt. 

The periwinkle is xo¢ mentioned in either the plays or the poems 
of Shakespeare. 

Another inquirer raises the question whether Shakespeare puts 
on for of in any but the mouths of vulgar or illiterate characters, 
except in the passage from ‘The Tempest,’ quoted in one of my 
recent notes, ‘ We are such stuff as dreams are made on.’ Pros- 
pero uses it in two other instances, and we find it also in the 
speeches of such characters as Cassius in ‘Julius Cesar,’ Leontes, 
Paulina, and Florizel in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ Horatio in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Surrey in ‘Henry VIII.,’ and others. Shakespeare uses it in his 
own person in the 84th sonnet :—‘ Being fond on praise, which 
makes your praises worse’ ; at least, Mr. Aldis Wright quotes that 
passage as an example of this use of 0”. Fond on here may, how- 
ever, be equivalent to ‘doting on’; as we may infer from the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ii, 1. 266 :—‘ More fond on her than 
she upon her love ’; and from the verb (the adjective, according to 
Schmidt) in * Twelfth Night,’ ii. 2. 35 :— 

My master loves her dearly; 
j And I, poor monster, fond as much on him. 

On for of is found in one instance in King James’s version of the 
Bible, ‘1 Samuel,’ xxvii. 11 :—‘ lest they should tell on us.’ 


The Shakespeare of Tradition.—1 am indebted to Mr. W. H. 
Wall, the genial and accomplished Librarian of the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford, for a copy of a local journal containing a 
report of his paper on ‘ Shakespearian Facts, Fallacies, and Fan- 
cies,’ recently read before the Stratford Shakespeare Club. He 
argued that the acceptance of the traditions with or without inves- 
tigation of any kind must of necessity be followed by the non- 
acceptance of the facts, inasmuch as the Shakespeare of fact was 
a m who could not have been the traditional Shakespeare. 
Moreover, as he also pointed out, the traditions were in themselves 
contradictory one of another, and he showed that the traditions in 
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their original or earliest forms differed considerably from the forms 


they afterwards assumed, w the facts are still what they 
always were. Thetraditional Shakespeare was the S 

rejected with such scorn and rid jcule by Mr. Donnelly and his fol- 
lowers; the Shakespeare of fact was the courtly scholar of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, protected and patronized by royalty, a well-to-do, 
reputable gentleman, whose mission was not merely to delight 
but to elevate, refine, and instruct. 

Mr. Wall illustrated the popular tendency to invent stories about 
people who have become famous by citing several absurd and in- 
consistent ones that are told of Charles Dickens at Strood and 
other places in the neighborhood of his residence at Gad’s Hill. 
He also gave the following amusing instance of the kind related by 
a London friend :— 


He told me how, in a certain Somersetshire town he found they had 
a tradition about the origin of the curfew bell differing very widely 
from that given in our histories. His informant saida clergyman named 
Curfew (I have met persons of that name) who was vicar of their town, 
in his great-grandfather’s time, having lost his way in the dark, and been 
in peril of his life, came safely home, guided by the sound of the bells 
calling his parishioners to evening prayer. So when dying he put into 
his will that from that time forth, at eight o’clock, every winter, after 
dark, and before it was light in the morning, the church bell should be 
rung for the guidance of lost travellers, for which purpose he bequeathed 
a certain sum of money. 

While rejecting most of the traditions about Shakespeare, Mr. 
Wall believes that those concerning his birthplace have a fair claim 
to favorable acceptance. He says :— 


I do not think the Harts, succeeding the Shakespeares by marriage as 
owners of a house bequeathed to them by the great man of their family, 
could make any mistake as to the house, or be likely to forget the room 
in which he was born. This tradition is older than the famous Garrick 
Jubilee, which took Stratford by storm, awakening it from its long sleep 
of obscurity and its ignorance and forgetfulness of Shakespeare to the 
astounding fact of its suddenly becoming famous. 


I regret that I cannot take space for further extracts from this in- 
teresting paper. 





Irving's Reproduction of ‘ Henry VIII,’ According to the re- 
ports in London journals, the reproduction of ‘Henry VIII.’ at the 
Lyceum Theatre must rank among Mr. Irving’s greatest triumphs. 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore, in The Athenaeum, says that ‘nothing 
more creditable has been done upon the stage within the memory 
of middle-aged people.’ Of the ‘setting’ of the play, and the 
thoroughness with which all the details of the action have been 
elaborated, he says :— : 


The things of the Tudor time live before us. Not only are the gold 
and silver vessels copies wrought especially from some of the most 

rized pieces now in richly endowed private, or in the greatest dealers’, 
rae not only are the brocades, the silks, the velvet, the rose-red of 
the Cardinal’s robes, the stiff and wall-like substance from which emerges 
the pretty throat of Anne Boleyn, all that the most sqyenmny ager have 
them to be, since Mr. Seymour Lucas designed this, and Mrs. Comyns 
Carr designed that, and Mr. Lock threw himself, figuratively speaking, 
into the dyer’s vat, that the thing should be done and the precise color 
got; but mere magnificence, mere correctness, mere fine taste have not 
been enough. The ‘supers’ have been trained as they have been trained 
by the Meiningen and by the great Dutch company which came to us 
some years ago. A deadly unanimity no longer reigns among them, 
Each seems to have his own mind, so that to the unpractised eye—and 
not to that only—his action seems spontaneous. ‘The procession of the 
coronation of Anné Boleyn is watched with curious interest, from the 
fifteenth century windows of the narrow street, by real artificers, who 
pursue their crafts and gaze, and gaze and pursue their crafts again. 
There is charming and engaging music. The pleasure of the dance— 
which the modern audience craves for—is not withheld. 





The Lounger 


I STOPPED Mr. John La Farge in the street, last month, to ask 
him whether he and Mr. Henry Adams had seen anything of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, in Samoa, last winter. Mr. La Farge had 
been back from the South Pacific only a little while, and had ndét 
yet got hardened again to the icy winds that sometimes convert 
into pneumatic (and pneumonic!) tubes the rectilinear streets of 
New York; so he said ‘I can’t stand here, but come along with me 
and I'll tell you about it.’ So along I came, and heard what he 
had to say. 





Mr. LA FARGE and Mr. Adams spent some five months in the 
Samoan Islands, where they arrived early in September, 1890. 
During their stay Mr. Stevenson was away from home for a part 
of the time, and at other times they themselves were wanderi 
about among the islands; but they still contrived to see a 
deal of the famous romancer and his wife, paying them a few visits 
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at their home in the hills near ye and also having them as 
guests—zn part, at least, for they (the two Americans) kept house 
with the American Consul-General, Mr. Sewell. Mr. Stevenson 
was so well and energetic—holding out when all others were worn 
with fatigue—that the travelers wondered that this could be the 
invalid concerning whose condition his friends in New York had 
shown so much anxiety. He was engaged at his writing very 
regularly, when not weeding or planting, or cutting down trees; 
and appeared to be just where he wished to be. As to whether or 
no he would tire of his quiet island life, Mr. La Farge would not 
hazard a guess, He certainly had not tired of it a year ago, when 
(on Jan. 28,1891) his friends left Samoa for another Pacific group. 





FOR Mrs. STEVENSON the travelers took a great liking, though 
they naturally saw less of her than of her husband, the traveling 
between the coast and the house near Apia being very hard: the 
road, in fact, is not what would be called a road at all, in any civ- 
ilized land. Mr. Stevenson himself they found a most entertaining 
and pleasant talker, whether he discoursed upon his recent trips 
and voyages, or discussed literature and art. They learned from 
him a great deal about Tahiti, whither they purposed going, and 
received letters of introduction to the late Queen Moe. They and 
he were alike adopted into the clan of the Tevas, and became 
‘brothers in the island mode.’ Indeed, they were adopted more 
than once. First they received names from one part of the clan, 
where Mr. Stevenson himself was adopted as Teriitera—Ori a 
Ori (to whom he dedicates his book of ballads) becoming their 
brother as well as his. And then they were adopted by the Head 
of the Tevas, and received ancestral names, Mr. Adams being giv- 
en that of ‘ the first Chieftain of the Teva e Vau—Children of the 
Mist and Rain, as Tati (see Stevenson’s notes) interprets it in 
his last letter; and Mr. La Farge the duplicate one, if I may 
so express it. The white men are very much set up by these 
honors, which, besides giving them plenty of ancestry and an an- 
cient home, provide them also with remote gods or protectors— 
among whom the shark is not the least. If they are ever to be 
shipwrecked, this may stand them in good stead. 





OF ALL AMERICAN NAMES the one most familiar in the South 
Pacific is that of Adams. It is not only that two Presidents have 
borne it, but that two big ships that constantly ply the Pacific wa- 
ters have borne it also, and carried it far and near among the ‘ gen- 
tle islanders.’ So Mr. Adams, being the grandson and great- 
grandson of American kings, and namesake of the Adams ships, 
was looked upon in Samoa and other remote places which he and 
Mr. La Farge visited, not as a distinguished writer, for his fame 
as an author had not forerun him thither, but as a sort of prince ; 
while his com pagnon de voyage was not an illustrious painter, but 
a person of far greater consequence—to wit, the Prime Minister, 
Secretary of State or ‘Orator‘ of His Royal Highness. No won- 
der the two enjoyed their travels! And no wonder Mr. La Farge 
has filled his studio with countless notes and impressions of his so- 
journ in Southern waters, to serve as studies, perhaps, for more im- 
portant paintings. 


REFERRING TO MY notes (Feb. 6) on Helen von Dénniges, the 
heroine of Meredith's ‘ Tragic Comedians,’ and her husband, the 
so-called Count Shevitch, with whom she used to live in Hoboken, 
A. G. writes:—‘ Shevitch was a count (or is one still), and has 
given up ‘qroere socialism. Mme. la Comtesse is dead, if all 
accounts of her be trustworthy.’ 








MY OLD FRIEND Abou Ben Austin has broken loose, and is on 
the war-path for literary scalps again. He no longer calls himself 
the ‘Northwestern Literary and Historical Society,’ as he did five 
or six years ago, when he wrote from Sioux City, lowa; nor yet 
the ‘ Trinity Historical Society,’ as he termed himself after his re- 
moval to Dallas, Tex., where Mr. Swindells became his associate ; 
nor has he gone back to his old Sioux City practice of calling 
himself by his full name of Benjamin W. Austin. He now more 
shrinkingly signs himself ‘Ben. W. Austin,’ and dates his letters 
from Oak Cliff, Texas. But he still refers to ‘ our collection,’ which, 
it seems, now consists of ‘more than 20,000 letters,’ etc., and ‘is 
being arranged with a view to its permanent preservation in some 
Public Institution of Texas.’ (Perhaps the ‘Trinity Historical 
Society, Ben. W. Austin, Sec.’) Two well-known men-of-letters 
send me rare Ben’s new appeal for autographs—not ‘the mere 
signature,’ but ‘a letter, a page of writing, a sentiment.’ One of 


them ironically writes :—‘I send you this, thinking you are not very 
familiar with it.’ The other blazes away with ‘ This scamp is on 


proposition 


deck again, though he has changed his datitude. His 
is so amusingly brassy that you may like to enshrine it. 
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IN MY SALAD DAYS I wrote a sonnet, and the ‘ American Pub- 
lishers’ Association’ of Chicago has found me out. Hence this 
note :— 

DEAR Sir :—Please forward us a copy of the sonnet ——- —- —— in your . 

handwriting, with signature written in black ink, on paper about 6x9 
inches, for insertion in ‘Poems in Autograph.’ We generally charge $10 for 
engraving a facsimile but because of the excellence of your poem we 
will be pleased to engrave it gratis. Kindly favor us with an early com- 
pitew: sic] and an order for one or more copies of ‘ Poems in Auto- 
grapa. 
As I am so generously exempted from the $10 tax for reprodu- 
cing my Christian hand, I feel as if I owed it to the A. P. A. to 
favor them with the ‘early complaince’ they desire, and to order 
from one to one hundred copies of ‘Poems in Autograph.’ But 
then I am not vain of my handwriting, and a thirst for publicity 
is not one of my ‘ complaince.’ 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND has not yet heard of the 
death of Mr. Lowell. In its list of officers, as published in Biblia 
for February, I find the entry :— ‘Vice-President, Honoris Causa, 
the Hon. J. Russell Lowell, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., &c.,’ I would 
suggest that one of the ‘ &c.s’ be dropped, and ‘late’ inserted be- 
fore the ‘Hon.’ Or else that the name be omitted altogether. 





‘GIRLS, WHAT DO YOU SAY?’ is the heading over an article in 
the .news-columns of the Wor/d. Some one has suggested that 
publishers would ‘make a ae thing of it,’ if they would print 
novels for young ladies with the last chapter following immediately 
upon the preface, and the editor wants to know how the idea strikes 
some of the parties in interest. It ought to strike them favorably, if 
girls really do read a new book in the way a typical young woman 
is thus described as doing it :— 

All her friends have read it and now she wants to enjoy it, too. She 
gets the paper-cutter, curls up gracefully on the sofa, and proceeds to 
cut ten or twenty leaves. She plunges headlong into the work. If it 
is a love-match—and depend upon it it is—her interest is raised to the 
highest. After three or four pages she comes to a ticklish place where 
the hero is wildly deliberating ’twixt one or t’other. Here her sympa- 
thetic nature completely overcomes her—and she plunges straightway to 
the back of the book, to the last chapter, to the last page, to the tlas 
line, and there she reads:—‘And so they were married, and Maude and 
Gerald lived happy ever afterward.’ With a little sigh of relief, she 
tosses the book aside, having delved into the first and last chapters only. 





WHEN THE REv. Dr. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., disappeared 
from this city some years ago, a good many people wondered what 
had become of him. The ten-column advertisement of an insur- 
ance company recently printed in the New York daily papers 
throws some light on the subject ; for one of its subdivisions is 
headed: ‘Report of Stephen H. Tyng, Director-General of the 
Continent of Europe.’ The office from which the Director-General 
orders the affairs of Europe is in Paris. 





A LEGEND that has caught the eye of many a horsecar traveller 

runs as follows :— : 

S‘REHSKCEH 

-TAEHWKCUB 

How different it looks when reversed ! 
others when eaten. 


I can easily see that a name spelt backwards would look very 
different ‘ when reversed’ ; but why one buckwheat should look bet- 
ter (or worse) than another ‘ when eaten ’ is ‘one too many for me.” 
That it might taste better (or worse) I grant you; but to tell the 
difference by the sight alone would bea more delicate operation than 
to divide a hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 


How much defer than 





Boston Letter 


BOSTONIANS will be surprised to learn that still another peri- 
odical is to be started in this city, but the character of the new 
weekly magazine, if it may be so called, will guarantee a welcome 
in all literary circles. It is to be named 7wo Tales, and, as its 
title clearly indicates, is to contain each week two short stories by 
the most prominent authors of the country. Nothing else will be 
printed in the periodical. Its origin, so I am told, came about in 
this way. Mr. W. M. Browne, who is well-known as one of the 
editorial staff of The Youth's Companion and of whom I wrote 
some months ago as a co-author of a new American opera, was 
talking one day with Mr. Arthur L. Ware, who is interested in 
The American Architect and is a brother of the editor of that 
paper. Mr. Ware, on the spur of the moment, declared that there 
should be room in Boston for some new first-class magazine, and 
immediately Mr. Browne replied that for some time he had had a 
plan in his mind. ‘What is it ?’ inquired Mr. Ware, and thereupon 
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his companion outlined the scheme of Zwo Tales, even to Seming 
the title. Immediately Mr. Ware was captured by the idea, an 
the two at once worked out the complete plans for the periodical. 

The first number, which is to be issued in March, will have a 
story by A. C. Gordon of Virginia under the title of ‘ Halifax Bor- 
ough,’ and one by Miss Mary E. Wilkins under the odd title of 
‘ Po, I am not at liberty, of course, to tell the full significance 
of this curious title of Miss Wilkins’s new story, but if the readers 
of The Critic will call to mind two female Christian names of 
women and look for them in this compound name, they may, per- 
haps, surmise that two godmothers were ‘pleased by the birth of 
one little girl, In the later numbers of Pwo Tales will appear 
new stories by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
— Hawthorne, Mr. Barrett Wendell, Octave Thanet, E. L. 

ynner, Edgar Saltus, Robert Grant, Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood, 
F. J. Stimson and other leading authors. The editors believe 
that the era of short stories % surely at hand, and with a good 
fortune behind them they have determined not to let the quality 
of the paper deteriorate, whatever its success may be at the begin- 
ning. Mr. Browne has hitherto devoted the most of his literary 
labor to play-writing, and is the author of ‘A Fool for Luck’ and 
‘ The Trustee.’ 

The success of Miss Sanborn’s sketch of an ‘ Abandoned Farm’ 
has led another lady to describe her own experiment, and very 
soon Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue a book under the title of 
‘The Rescue of the Old Place.’ It is said to be true in nearly 
every particular, the experiment having been made in the old town 
of Hingham, Mass. The farm was found in a wretched condition, 
the orchard worn out, the fences down, and the fields cluttered 
with waste; but Mrs, Mary Caroline Robbins shows in her story 
how all these bad features were swept away and a pleasant home 
established. She does not devote the entire book to the story of 
the development of the farm, but has a number of chapters on 
landscape gardening in New England and kindred subjects. 
About the same time with the publication of this book Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. expect also to bring out a series of sermons on ‘ Per- 
sonality,’ written by the Rev. S. R. Fuller, a prominent Episcopa- 
lian clergyman of Malden. Prof. Fiske’s Discovery of America is 
also in preparation for early issue. 

Regarding Dr. Lyman Abbott’s now famous Lowell Lectures on 
the ‘ Evolution of Christianity,’ I was very much interested to learn 
that not one of them was put in writing before delivery. This 
seems astonishing in the remembrance of their direct force and 
close sequence of thought, but it illustrates Dr. Abbott’s power of 
preliminary arrangement and his retentive memory. The call for 
their publication compelled him to write them out, and he is now 
at work revising the discourses. This revision may cause a little 
delay in the publication, but judging by the continued discussion 
over his docrines the interest will not lessen for some time to 
come. 

The Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, recently of Chicago but now 
returned to his old pulpit at Tremont Temple in Boston, is to be 
the first American biographer of Spurgeon. He is preparing a life 
of the great preacher, with whom he had personal acquaintance, 
and intends to make it popular in character. 

The Rev. Dr, Edward Everett Hale introduced to Boston last 
week the Princess Engalitcheff. The Russian lady came over to 
Boston with Mrs. Cowdrey and Miss Grening of New York, and 
spoke upon Russian affairs, disagreeing with Mr. Kennan on 
several matters. She is said to be on friendly terms with the 
family of the Tsar. In personal conversation after the lecture, the 
Princess said that she was to return to Boston after Lent to read 
and lecture upon the literature of her country. 

In a recent letter I alluded to the Rev. Dr. A. P, Peabody as hav- 
ing been the youngest student graduated at Harvard in the present 
century. From Dr. Samuel A. Green I have learned an additional 
fact of interest. Dr. Peabody was not only the youngest graduate 
of this century, but the second youngest graduate in the whole 
history of the College. Dr. Green, whose indefatigable and en- 
thusiastic labor of love in behalf of the history of Harvard College 
is appreciated by all alumni, states that Dr. Peabody graduated in 
1826 at the age of fifteen, while Paul Dudley took his first degree 
in 1690 at the age of fourteen, This Paul Dudley was the noted 
Chief Justice of the Province, who left to Harvard at his death a 
little less than $700, the income of which was to be used for 
annual lectures. A recent revival of this Dudleian lecture brought 
Harvard into the embarrassing position of being pledged to pro- 
vide a lecture, according to the terms of the will, ‘for the detect- 
ing and convicting and exposing the idolatry of the Romish church, 
their tyranny, usurpations, damnable heresies, fatal errors, abomi- 
nable superstitions and other crying wickedness in their places.’ It 
was clever of President Eliot to throw off the odium of such a 
lecture by preceding it with a discourse delivered in the same Dud- 
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leian course by Bishop Keane of the American Catholic University 


at Washington. Cotton Mather was born Dec. 12, 1662, and was 
graduated at Harvard in 1678, so that he was probably the third 
youngest graduate of the College. 


BosTON, Feb. 16, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





The Creative Faculty in Women 


Some of the readers of Miss Seawell’s essay ‘On the Lack 
of the Creative Faculty in Woman’ seem to have mistaken 
that brilliant paper for an attack on the general intelligence 
and intellectual ability of the sex ; while others seem to feel 
that it was a covert attack on ‘Woman’s Rights.’ Yet it was 
neither of these things, but a simple consideration of a single 
proposition, independently of any ultérior conclusions to be 
deduced from the facts sought to be established. Attention 
has just been called, by the way, to the lack of sympathy 
with certain advanced views on the subject of woman’s 
position shown by two noted English women of letters— 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Miss Jean Ingelow. ‘ Mrs. Ward,’ 
says a correspondent, ‘is a woman of emphatically “ sane”’ 
views on most questions of the day, with the possible excep- 
tion of Biblical criticism. She is firmly opposed to “ Woman's 
Rights,” and accepts with satisfaction the position at present 
given to women in an advanced civilized community like 
England.’ Miss Ingelow declares that she prefers woman’s 
privileges to woman’s rights. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Though bright and suggestive, Miss Seawell’s article on the 
‘Absence of the Creative Faculty in Women’ was so superficial 
in research, so humorously dogmatic in its conclusions, that after 
reading it, in spite of a temporary access of argumentative spirit, 
the effort (slight it seems to me) necessary to refute it, appeared 
scarcely worth while. As, however, various members of my sex 
have taken the matter to heart, and by certain communications in 
The Critic given happy illustrations of the occasional absence of 
reasoning power and even ordinary commonsense among women, 
may I take my turn, and express appreciation of the few sensible 
criticisms of the article in question which have appeared—notably 
those by Mr. Breeze and Col. Higginson—while suggesting a stray 
idea or two of my own. 

Can any man or woman say with truth who has originated any 
idea? Ideas are passed from one mind, from one generation, to 
another—who originated them, man, woman or child, none can 
tell. A certain man is acknowledged a genius by all the world ; 

thaps he borrowed for his book ideas originating in some other 
rales than his own. The man who owned that other brain died, 
and no one ever recognized his originality. The genius had the 
power to put his ideas, borrowed and original, info a shape at once 
enduring and attractive, so his work and name live to-day. 

That few if any geniuses in the Shakespearian sense of the word 
have appeared among women is not necessarily a proof that wo- 
men are destitute of creative power, nor that even a feminine 
Shakespeare may not sometime be evolved in the atmosphere of a 
broader civilization than the world has yet known. The true 
genius possesses not only the power of originating thought, but 
also the power to clothe thought in form both novel and fitted to 
endure. These two powers are separate mental characteristics, 
and many a man, and I even venture to assert many a woman ma’ 
possess the first, the creative power, the Divine Afflatus breathe 
at birth into human beings but never to be acquired, while lack- 
ing the second, the formative power, which would seem to be de> 
rivative, the result ‘either of education, the social and intelectual 
stimulus of a favoring environment, a deep and varied life experi- 
ence, or perhaps of all of these. 

With men, as a sex, the conditions and requirements of life have 
continually worked toward the development of their enterprise and 
individuality, and the encouragement of the expression of their in- 
dividuality, while with women: physical conditions, inherited’ tra- 
ditions, social atmosphere and conventional education have as con- 
tinually tended toward the suppression of individual thought and 
action. That women have in times past given evidences, neither 
few nor contemptible, of the possession of a degree of true creative 
power it seems to me is indisputable; it remains to be seen 
whether, now that advancing civilization offers even wider oppor- 
tunities and encouragements for its expression, the intellectual 
power of women shall be weighed in the balance and found want- 


ing in quality as well as quantity by those who still question its 
merits. 
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To touch another side of the question, who is to place the limit 
to the number of occupations in which creative power may prove 
its own existence by its results? Is a book,a picture, a symphony, 
a poem the only legitimate means of expressing mental originality ? 
The men who, perhaps unrecognized, influence the policy of a na- 
tion, who strike out in financial transactions, who in the minor 
affairs of life originate plans of action, do they not show creative 
power? The woman who, in her department of life, social, industrial 
or domestic (let us, to save argument,omit the departments of science 
and art as not belonging to her), originates something, if it is only 
the trimming of a bonnet, a recipe for a pie, a unique entertain- 
ment or a government policy, like great Queen Bess, does she not 
show true creative power, however small or great the end accom- 
plished ? 

And now one word about these everlasting arguments as to the 
respective merits of the masculine and feminine intellect. One gets 
so tired of them! Cuzz dono? Men are very well in their way; 
so are women in theirs. Let us analyze the feminine mind to dis- 
cover the best means of developing it; but why, oh, why, try to 
prove that it is inferior or superior to the masculine! We women 
must work out our salvation as women, must stand for what we 
are, not competing with men, nor they with us, one sex pitted 
against the other. It is useless for men or women to try to limit 
woman’s sphere ; give women every opportunity, and, with the as- 
sistance of Providence, they will find their own limitations. For 
myself, I believe women: possess creative power. If, however, some 
sage, with pluck equal to Miss Seawell’s, greater reasoning powers, 
and knowledge superhuman to solve that which time alone can 
solve, shall arise and convince me of ‘the Absence of the Creative 
Faculty in Woman,’ I shall still be happy in the idea that while, 
as has often been poetically remarked, apropos of the woman ques- 
tion, there is one glory of the sun, another of the moon, it is an 
open question, considering the importance of both men and women 
“in the propagation and civilization of the human race, which is the 
sun, and which the luminary that migth be dispensed with. 


A BOSTON READER OF THE CRITIC, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It seems strange to me that none of Miss Seawell’s opponents, 
in discussing her charge that women lack the creative faculty, have 
used an unanswerable argument that lies patent and close at hand. 
Being herself a woman, she is her own living refutation of her 
argument. She has created a world-resounding fuss, and she 
keeps it up and maintains herself against her assailants with such 
wit and ability that all dispassionate judges will unhesitatingly de- 


cide against her. She has already displayed enough genius to 


make her case entirely hopeless. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL., Feb. 8, 1892. CHARLES W. THOMAS. 





“Love in Tandem” 


‘Love in TANDEM,’ which Mr. Daly has adapted very cleverly 
from a French piece called ‘La Vie & Deux,’ is a genuine farce- 
comedy, a work of art in its way, although too slight in texture and 
too frivolous in character to require or endure serious critical con- 
sideration. It is a whimsical conceit, with scarcely enough of com- 
mon sense to give it foundation, but is written so smartly, con- 
‘structed so deftly and acted with such a charming assumption of 
good-faith, that the spectator is almost beguiled into taking it in 
earnest. There is a variety of personages in the play, but the 
whole interest centres in Richard Dymond, a rich young New 
Yorker, and his wife, Aprilla, who, having exhausted the pleasures 
of the honeymoon, and Ravin no occupation except the enjoyment 
of an ample income, gradually become involved in an unending 
succession of matrimonial squabbles. This situation is perhaps 
the oldest known to the stage, but the outcome. of it in this case is 
decidedly novel. Aprilla, who is a Chicago girl, with a large heart, 
a lively temper and an impulsive disposition, soon comes to the 
conclusion that for them at,least marriage is a failure and divorce 
the only remedy. But she loves her husband too well to tolerate 
the idea of his relapsing into comfortless and buttonless bachelor- 
hood, and therefore determines, in spite of his protestations, to find 
for him a new and more suitable wife. With this end in view she 
po ed a systematic inspection of her acquaintances, and finally 

a candidate, but, not being sufficiently explicit in her in- 
structions, misleads her husband into proposing to the. wrong 
woman. The idea of his marrying any choice but her own excites 
her jealousy, and convinces her that the divorce scheme is a mis- 
take, all, an opinion in which her husband heartily concurs. 
The curtain falls, oF toute: upon a scene of reconciliation. 

This search by a wife for her own successor is a rather delicate 
topic, but Mr. Daly handles it so lightly, humorously and adroitly 
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that only the comical side of the subject presents itself. The 
young wife, it must be almost needless to say, is Miss Ada Rehan, 
who finds in the character a part suited to her best abilities. Under 
various names she has played it scores of times, without in any 
way detracting from its freshness. In her domestic quarrels, in 
her diplomatic cross-examination of matrimonial candidates, and 
in her final surrender to the tyrant love, she is the same wayward, 
audacious, brilliant, coaxing, tearful, hoydenish but fascinating 
creature that has romped her way len many a social comedy. 
John Drew plays the husband with perfect finish and admirable 
tact, while Mr, Lewis is extremely comical as a selfish and vulgar 
Chicago papa, and Mr. Gilbert, Mr. George Clarke, Miss Prince, 
Miss Haswell and Miss Crane are all completely satisfactory in 
subordinate parts. 





The Fine Arts 
Old English“and Modern French Paintings 

THE EXHIBITION of works by old English painters at the Union 
League Club (Feb. 11-13) comprised fine examples of Constable, © 
Gainsborough, : Reynolds, Wilson, John Crome (‘Old Crome’), 
John Sell Cotman, and Thomas Barker of Bath. Among the Rey- 
noldses was a charming oval portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Barrington. 
This, as indeed were all the Reynolds portraits, was unusually well 
preserved. Two of the Gainsboroughs were also portraits. A 
small full-length of an officer in red coat, white waistcoat and 
cocked hat, seated with a careless grace, as though in a drawing- 
room, on a rough bank of earth, a pollard willow at his back and in 
the distance a woman with a laden donkey coming down hill towards 
him, reminded one, though in a grotesque way, of the Scriptural story 
of David and Abigail. Perhaps the picture may represent a similar 
adventure, and the ‘ officer’ be one of the gallant highwaymen of the 
time. Of two landscapes by Gainsborough, ‘ The Market Cart,’ a 
road bordered by trees and some unobtrusive buildings, a sky full 
of cumulus clouds, a drover's cart in the middle distance, all dappled 
by sun and shade, was the most interesting. Constable was seen 
in several of his successive manners; his ‘Weymouth Bay,’ firmly 
drawn but thinly painted, in the Dutch style, and his ‘Summer 
Morning, Dedham Vale,’ more freely composed and more solidly 
painted, but still all brown and grey; ‘The Lock,’ on the other 
hand, was very loosely drawn and painted, but with more of na- 
ture’s coloring and a remarkable out-of-doors effect; while ‘ Win- 
ander- Mere’ was completely Turneresque in handling, color, draw- 
ing, everything. 

A number of French landscapes also were shown, apparently 
with the intention of illustrating the influence which the early Eng- 
lish school is said to have had on the modern French landscapists. 
The addition of a few good Dutch paintings to the exhibition 
would have shown that the real starting-point of both schools was 
the art of Ruysdael and Cuyp and their contemporaries. We be- 
lieve there was a single example of Cuyp, but an unimportant one. 
Old Crome’s ‘Road to the Lime-Kiln’ was very like Ruysdael. 
Cotman’s ‘ Moonlight’ was no less Dutch in character and method; 
and, among the French pictures, several fine examples of Michel 
were unmistakably of Dutch extraction; and Rousseau’s debt to 
the Hollanders is very well-known. ‘The Charcoal-Burner’s Hut ’ 
of the last-named painter was one of the ‘Cent Chefs-d’CEuvres’ 
of the Exposition of 1883. His beautiful twilight study, ‘Le Car- 
refour de la Reine Blanche,’ a small clearing amid dark woods, 
and his ‘ Plaine et Marais,’ with a phe ae = stormy sky full of 
broken and (as it were) fused masses of clouds, were also uncom- 
monly good examples. Troyon and Dupré, Corot, Diaz and Dau- 
bigny were well represented—Dupré especially. 





Art Notes 

The Portfolio for January has for frontispiece an etching by 
W. Wright-Nooth after John S. Lomax, ‘ The Book-Worm.’ rhe 
other etchings are ‘The Temple Church’ by Railton and ‘A 
Spanish Shepherd’ by H. Macbeth-Raeburn. The latter is a twi- 
light landscape with the shepherd in the foreground, his flock and 
an old stone bridge in the mid-distance. The principal article 
forms part of a new series, ‘The Inns of Court,’ by W. J. Loftie. 
Mr. Austin’s ‘ Hogarth’ is reviewed, and another new series 
John Leyland, ‘ The Yorkshire Coast,’ is begun. This last is illus- 
trated by Alfred Dawson. 

—The Tiffany collection of American precious stones, charac- 
terized by Mr, George F. Kunz, in his ‘Gems and Precious Stones 
of North America,’ as the finest in existence, has just been pre- 
sented to the American Museum of Natural History, the donor 
being Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. For the pearls in this collection 
(which was exhibited as a whole by Tiffany & Co. at the last Paris 
Exposition) two gold medals were awarded. The number of gems 
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is over 1,000, and the price paid is said to have been about $20,000, 
though its value to the Museum is considerably in excess of that 
sum. Mr. Morris K. Jesup, President of the Museum, declares 
that the collection will be placed in the new building, which will 
not be opened to the public until the city votes the necessary ap- 
propriation for its completion and maintenance. 


—In a pamphlet by Mr. C. D. Wright of Englewood, IIl., an ac- 


count is given of an unsigned painting now in the possession of 
Mrs, A. D. Wright. It is called ‘ The Ship in Distress,’ and was 
urchased at a New York auction-sale in 1859, by Mrs. Wright’s 


usband. In 1890 the picture was removed from its frame, 
and the name ‘ Millet’ discovered on the stretcher. The scene is 
like one described by Millet in Sensier’s ‘ Life,’ and Mr. Wright 
believes it to be a relic of the artist’s early Cherbourg days. The 
owner has had it etched by Arthur Dawson of England. 


—Among the various notices of the late Randolph Rogers we 
have seen no reference to the fact that some years ago the sculptor 
presented all his models, over a hundred in number, to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. All but half a dozen are now in the art-gal- 
lery there, together with the marble of one of his best works, the 
‘ Lydia,’ the blind flower-girl of Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pom- 
peii.’ 

—Mr. Schaus’s collection of paintings lately on exhibition at the 
International Art Gallery will be sold by Ortgies & Co. on March 8. 
Over 150 paintings collected by Mr. J. Abner Harper since the 
sale of his First collection, at Leavitt's, twelve years ago, are on ex- 
— at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, prior to sale by Ortgies 

0. 


—A choice collection of mezzo-tints, illustrating the progress of 
the art from Siegen (1641) to Cousins (1823), is on exhibition at 
Wunderlich’s. Tt is particularly rich in portraits, containing ex- 
cellent prints—many of them proofs before letters—of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds after his own painting, engraved by Green; Major-Gen, 
Wolfe, engraved by Houston; Boswell, Garrick, Dr. Johnson, the 
Duchess of Devonshire and daughter, and many others, by various 
engravers, after Reynolds; Prince Rupert’s ‘Head of an Execu- 
tioner,’ Smith’s Count Rumford, Turner’s Grattan, after Ramsay ; 
and Capt. Paul Jones, by an unknown eighteenth century engraver ; 
essays in color-printing, fruit- and flower-pieces by Earlon, after 
Van Huysum, and the first State of J, W. Turner’s ‘Interior of a 
Church,’ are among the rarities of the Exhibition: 

—The group by F. Edwin Elwell, showing Dickens seated in 
his arm-chair with Little Nell standing beside him, has been cast 
in bronze at Philadelphia. One casting will be placed in Wash- 
ington and another sent to England for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. 

—An exhibition of the illustrated and art books contained inthe 
Mercantile Library was made on Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing. Members of the Library and their friends were present by 
invitation, and enjoyed examining the treasures spread out for in- 
spection on the tables in Clinton Hall. The display surprised 
many of the 5000 people to whom invitations had been sent, as they 
had been under the impression that the Mercantile contained very 
bes literature except of the lighter sort, most popular in lending 

ibraries, 





Glimpses of M. Renan 


NOTHING in M. Ernest Renan’s latest volume, ‘ Recollections 
and Letters’ (published this week by the Cassell Publishing Co.), 
is more delightful than the preface. He begins by telling us that 
his friend and publisher, the late M. Calmann-Lévy, suggested the 
making of this little volume on one of the last visits he made to 
the Collége de France. ‘Could you not,’ said the caller, ‘give me 
a volume of miscellanies, which could appear next winter?’ This 
was in May last. M. Renan enumerated several instructive articles 
which had never been collected. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘ take me as 
the measure of the public. What we wish from you, just now, is 
a volume in the style of your “ Souvenirs,” interesting to every- 
body, simple, personal.’ At the time when M, Renan was publish- 
ing is Souvenirs in the Revue des Deux Mondes, he says, he met 
ju es Sandeau, who told him that he had found pleasure in reading 
them. 

‘ Dulcia vitia/’ I answered him; ‘the public, which is indulgent 
now, will take its revenge some day. And how shall I know when it is 
on the point of changing its mind?’ ‘ No, Renan,’ he said to me, ‘ the 
public will always be glad when you speak to it of yourself.’ Sandeau’s 
—_— has led me rather far, it may be ; but let my friends who treat 

ese little volumes as puerilities cease their fears; I shall commit no 
more. I have been playing a rather dangerous game for some time: 
talking incessantly of dying, and gaining constantly in health. I am 
afraid of being soon called upon to keep my word, under penalty of 
no longer being taken seriously. 


The Critic 
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In speaking of his beliefs and of his life-work, M. Renan says :— 


My life has been that which I wished, that which I conceived as the 
best. If L had to live it over again, I would not make any great change 
in it. On the other hand, I am a little afraid of the future. I shall 
have my biography and my legend. My legend? * * * Having 
some experience of ecclesiastical writers, I can sketch out in advance 
the way in which it will be written up in Spanish, in some Catholic re- 
view of Santa Fé, in the year 2000. The legends of the enemies of the 
official church are all run in the same mold, The end which the book 
of the Acts attributes to Judas crepuit medius (he burst in twain) forms 
the perfunctory base of them, For one part of historical tradition, I 
shall end like that, in a manner combined from Arius and Voltaire, 
Heavens! how black I shall be! I shall be so all the more, because 
the Church, when she feels that she is lost, will end with malice ; she 
will bite like a mad dog. ..? 

I often reproach myself, at my age, when my mind should be occu- 
pied with nothing but eterial truths, for ragaees | a part of my days, 
which are numbered, to recalling thoughts which many people would 
characterize as frivolous. My excuse is that I have given myself up to 
this work only after having completed the task of my old age, the ‘ His- 

h Many and able readers have been so good 
as to charge me to forbid myself all episodical labor until I shall have 
completed this work, which is the principal work of my life. I have 
followed their advice. The ‘ History of the People of Israel, down to 
the Appearance of Christianity,’ is finished. I shall still require a long 
time to correct the proofs, but the foundation of the book is settled. If 
I were to die to-morrow, the book could appear, with the assistance of 
a good corrector. The arch of the bridge, which still remained for me 
to construct between Judaism and Christianity, is established. I have 
succeeded, so far as is possible, in showing the special soil whence Jesus 
sprung. Thus my principal duty is accomplished. 


Further on in the book there is a most delightful paper on doing 
literary or scientific work in the country. M. Renan is enthusias- 
tically in favor of it. 


And how much more valuable for such works (he exclaims) are the 
peaceful conditions of country life than the narrow, troubled, unstable, 
precarious conditions of life in Paris! One of the necessities of erudi- 
tion is a vast commodious house, where one has neither moving nor dis- 
turbance to fear. The philological sciences, like physical sciences, need 
laboratories furnished with numerous tables to prevent the different 
works becoming entangled, and which lend themselves to those per- 
sonal arrangements of the library that are the half of scientific labor. 
Moreover, love of the truth renders a man solitary; the country has soli- 
tude, repose, liberty. I will add to this the attractions and the smile of 
nature. These austere labors require joy of spirit, leisure, full posses- 
sion of one’s self. A pretty house in the suburbs of a large city; a long 
work-room, furnished with books, hung on the outside with a tapestry 
of Bengal roses; a garden with straight alleys, where one can divert one’s 
thoughts for a moment with one’s flowers from the conversation of one’s 
books; none of these things are without their use for that health of the 
soul which is necessary to intellectual work. Unless you are a millionaire, 
then—which is rare among us—try to have all this in Paris, on a fourth 
floor, in commonplace houses constructed by architects who have never 
once put to themselves the hypothesis of a literary lodger! Our libraries, 
where we are so fond of promenading among the variety of our thoughts 
and our books, are black cabinets, attics where the books are heaped 
up without producing the least light. Paris has the College of France; 
that is sufficient to attach me to her. But certainly, if the-College of 
France were, like an abbey of the days of Saint Beroard, buried in the 
depth of woods, with long avenues of poplars, oak groves, brooks, rocks, 
with a cloister where one might walk in rainy weather, long lines of 
useless rooms, where new inscriptions, molds, new prints, were placed 
on long tables as they came, one might await death there more sweetly, 
and the scientific production of the establishment would be superior to 
what it is at present; for solitude is a good source of inspiration, and 
work is of value in proportion to the calmness with which it is executed. 

There is a paper on M, Renan at Home, by the Rev. H. R- 
Haweis, in The Pall Mall Budget. Mr. Haweis ran over from 
London to Paris, and found M. Renan, by appointment, at the Col-. 
lége de France, over which he now presides. : 

Au deuxidme étage I rang and entered a handsome suite of apartments 
—soft and tufted carpets and closely-fitting double doors and windows 
shut out all sights and sounds of the common world, for which M. Renan 
has, like our own Laureate, but a moderate affection. Well-stored 
book-cases lined the two ante-rooms, and at the entrance to the third 
room, which was the great writer’s private sanctum, appeared M. Renan 
himself, who came forward to greet me * with that genuine 
warmth and charming sensibility which makes all his friends feel that 
he regards each of them with a special affection. He looked well and in 
excellent spirits, and I was glad to see him so vigorous—moving freely 
about the rooms in search of Mme. Renan, who is a daughter of Ary 
Scheffer. : 

When Mr. Haweis suggested that M. Renan should visit Eng- 
land again, he answered :— Ah, no, I am too old.’ ‘ There are no 
old men now,’ Mr. Haweis replied, ‘and if there were, you would 
never grow old.’ According to Mr. Haweis, M. Renan, like Dr. 
Holmes, retains that freshness of feeling and mercurial sensibility 








of mind which defy the years and cheat old Father Time of his. 
prey. Speaking of the barrier which a foreign language opposed 
to the interchange of literary thought and sympathy, Mr. Haweis 
mentioned the fact that Dr. Holmes, after being féted throughout 
England, especially in London, came to Paris to find himself com- 
pletely unknown. To his surprise, M. Renan himself seemed 
‘unfamiliar with the name and writings of the illustrious Bos- 
tonite.’ 

M. Renan said that although Tennyson had been translated into 
French, he was not very much read by Frenchmen. He praised 
M. Taine very highly for what he had done to make English litera- 
ture known in France, and placed him ‘head and shoulders ’ above 
his contemporaries. The age does not support serious literature,’ 
M. Renan is reported as saying. ‘The appeal is all to the mob 
now. The poets are not serious—the novelists are not seri- 
ous. Even Daudet he did not seem to rank so high as we do or 
as they do in England; but Pierre Loti and Guy de Maupassant— 
“Voila des hommes de vrai talent—malheureusement le talent et 
le travail sérieux se trouvent rarement combinés.” The public 
only want amusement : any painted fly is good enough for those 
fishes to rise and snap at.’ Among modern French poets M. 
Renan placed Sully Prudhomme in the first rank. 

Mr. Haweis inquired after the health of M. Jules Simon, who 
was reported as being seriously ill at the time. ‘ Well,’ said M. 
Renan, ‘I knew M. Jules Simon in 1845—he was then dying with 
advanced consumption—not merely ill, but positively at the last 
gasp—both lungs gone—so you see one can go a long way with 
advanced phthisis in these days.’ This would seem to prove the 
efficacy of Dr. Holmes’s famous recipe for living to a good old 
age—to contract a fatal disease early in life. 





Giving Novels Away 


WE HAVE never seen anyone reading a copy of Once a 
Week, nor any book bearing the imprint of P. F. Coblier, 
yet it is claimed—and I believe there is foundation for the 
claim—that 200,000 copies of the paper are sold; and a 
novel is given away to every purchaser of the ten-cent illus- 
trated weekly. Walt Whitman (or some one else) once spoke 
of the seas beneath seas of readers, in whose depths hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of books are always circulating 
without ever rising to the surface where persons of cultivated 
tastes might possibly see them. It is in these nether seas 
that Once a Week findsitselement. Our attention has been 
drawn to the paper by a recent London Letter in the Zridune, 
from which we quote the concluding paragraph :— 

There is in New York one of the most remarkable men of mod- 
ern times, and one of the most generous, who is trying to make 
himself known to the writers of books in England. He addresses 
ie authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted, 
and the sale of their works pushed in the United States. It is by 
advertisement in some of the weekly papers of London which have 
to do with Literature that this benefactor of the literary species 
makes known his nameand addresses and profession. He is Mr. P. 
F. Collier, and gives as his address 521 West Thireenth Street, 
New York. Iam sure you will not grudge him this unpaid advertise- 
ment when you know that he guarantees to his client a sale of over 
200,000 copies within one week of publication. Nolimitation as to 
the class of book, or as to subject, or size,or goodness. Any Eng- 
lish author, it appears, who will put himself into communication 
with Mr. P. F. Collier may be sure that 200,000 copies of his book 
will be sold in a single week. What I should like him to say is 
whether American authors are excluded from this guarantee, and 
ifso, why? The respectable weekly papers in London which pub- 
lish this glowing proposal do so without a word of caution to their 
credulous readers. Does Mr. Collier publish the same advertise- 
ment in New York? And if he does not, would you mind asking 
him why his charity does not begin at home ? G. W. 

To this challenge Mr. Collier thus replies :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE :— 

SIR :—At. the conclusion of your ‘ London Notes’ in this day’s 
impression of the 7rzdune, the writer, G. W.S., facetiously al- 
ludes to certain advertisements of mine which are appearing weekly 
in London, in The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Athenaeum 
and The Academy. In these advertisements I call the attention of 
British authors to the advantages of copyrighting and publishing 
their works through me, guaranteeing an edition of 200,000 copies 
within one week, since a subscription to my illustrated weekly paper 
Once a Week includes a novel with each number, or fifty-two 
» novels a year, and as I have over 200,000 subscribers weekly, in- 
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creasing in number, I can, as a natural consequence, 200, 
000 copies of my author’s book within the week. * * * G. W. 
S. makes one mistake, however, when he says that ‘ any English 
author, it appears, who will put himself into communication with 
Mr. P. F. Collier, may be sure that 200,000 copies of his book will 
be sold in a single week.’ Itis only such works as I accept for the 
‘Once a Week Library ’ that I publish. 

G. W. S. asks if I extend this chance to American authors. 
Why, certainly! I have just contracted for a story by Frank R. 
Stockton, the author of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ ‘ The Lady, or the Tiger?,’ 
etc., and I have already had the pleasure of publishing his ‘Ardis 
Claverden,’ and ‘ The Great War Syndicate,’ for which I paid him 
respectively $10,000 and $3000. This morning I dispatched a check 
to Mr. Julian Hawthorne for a coming story, and I have published 
novels and novelettes by the most distinguished living American 
writers, $ 

G. W. S. writes as though my advertisement had been dated in 
some obscure loft. ‘Mr. P. F. Collier gives his address as 521 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York.’ My full address is Nos. 521 to 549 
West Thirteenth Street, and Nos. 526 to 532 West Fourteenth 
Street. My establishment covers twenty-four city lots and runs 
through the block, on both Thirteenth Street and Fourteenth 
Street. Further, I have thirty branch establishments in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union. G. W.S. states that I am ‘ trying to make 
myself known to the writers of books in England.’ As a matter 
of fact, I have published and paid for stories by Messrs. H. Rider 
Haggard, B. L. Farjeon, F. C. Burnand (of Punch), Miss Braddon 
and others, so G. W. S. may rest assured that I am not unknown 
in ‘Merrie England.” * * * 

NEw YorK, Feb. 12, 1892. P. F, COLLIER. 


If Mr. Collier’s figures are correct, 10,400,000 copies of 
Once a Week and 10,400,000 copies of Once a Week Li- 
brary novels are issued every year. International Copyright 
has not driven cheap literature out of the field as soon as 
its opponents predicted it would! 





Poe’s Cottage at Fordham 


‘IT LOOKS’ (says Mr. Edward J. Bok, in The Epoch), ‘as if the 
famous little wayside cottage at Fordham, just on the outskirts of New 
York City, where Edgar Allan Poe lived during 1846-7, and wrote 
some of his best works, will soon be a thing of the past. Until 
last autumn the cottage had been kept in comparatively good re- 
pair by a widow—a woman of culture—who took great pride in 
the place, and lived in the house. But the lady moved away on 
account of ill-health, and a “To Let” sign is now tacked on the 
cottage. The wealthy neighboring residents look upon the little 
pastoral home as an eyesore, and are tired of answering the many 
questions constantly asked regarding it, The cottage looks for- 
saken ; the doors are barred ; across the windows are nailed boards, 
and everything about the place is going into decay. Asit was opened 
for me a few days ago, there was a musty and damp smell about 
every room. The thin floor is giving way, and the ground beneath 
exhales a malarial dampness through the room where Poe wrote, 
and even the humblest people will not live in the house, owing to 
its unhealthy condition. I was told that the place was still visited 
by nearly a thousand people each year during the spring, summer 
and autumn months, and everything is pointed out: the room 
where Poe wrote his “Annabel Lee,” and where, on Jan. 30, 1847, 
death released his child-wife, Virginia Clemm, from her period of 
suffering. But the historic pastoral cottage has seen its day, and 
with the march of progress it will soon be demolished, and its ex- 
istence serve only as a2 memory, and to be told of by the “ oldest 
inhabitant ” in the years to come.’ 





“Famous Daughters” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Doubtfully pondering on Miss Seawell’s communication, light 
dawned upon me in reading one or two of the ‘famous-daughter ’ 
articles in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and I am now thoroughl 
convinced that the creative faculty (in grammatical construction 
does exist in some women—women whose claim to publication 
lies in an hereditary name, rather than in hereditary genius. Is it 
really the person who writes, and not what is written, that is im- 
portant? Are we come in literature to the use of ‘fetching’ names 
at the end of contributions, to inveigle readers, as our cousins’ 
tailors (according to Mr. Nye) emblazon on their signs, ‘ Breeches- 
maker to the Queen’? Can we no longer send forth our ideas, or 
exhibit our lack of them, in print, unless endorsed by names at- 
tracting by Ss so charming to the curious? Shall we 
read delightedly such sentences as ‘a bright young lawyer, prac- 
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tising his profession in , to which place he took his bride 
and resided for a short time,’ by one ‘ famous daughter’ ?, or medi- 
tate on our rules of concordance as we distractedly try to parse 
om nega ‘Her retinue of servants have the greatest affection 
or her’ ; 

Some stupid conservatives have a slight regard for the relation 
of our prepositions, but many of the particles used in these articles, 
with a true American defiance of precedence and dependence, are 
wedged in, as a sort of Darwinian link, between words that must 
be ‘somehow’ connected. Let us, then, throw aside Rhetoric, 
cease the study.of Grammar, pay no attention to style, but prayer- 
fully, tearfully, eagerly con the forthcoming book, ‘ How to be 
Famous,’ and then, signing our names boldly to a certain number 
of pages, await the publication of our fantasy, rhapsody, lyric or 
epic, or all combined, blissfully assured that no faults will be found 
because no words, save the name at the end, will be read. 

JAN. 30, 1892. AvT. KR. 
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Tennyson's Quiet Old Age 


I was in Grimsby not long ago, writes a correspondent of Zhe 
Pall Mall, ‘and went into one of the few fishmongers’ shops in 
that capital of fishmongers em gros. ‘The worthy shopkeeper 
was in a talkative mood, and among other things told me that he 
was under orders to send a small hamper of fish daily to Lord 
Tennyson. In support of this statement he produced py oe from 
the Poet Laureate’s residence, and in handing it to me he said: 
“It's not from the Lord ’imself. It’s from his son, Master ’Allam. 
"Im wot’s doing the poetry now. And,” he added confidentially, 
“they do say as ’ow it isn’t a patch on the old man’s.” I thought 
the worthy fishmonger’s idea that as a matter of course Lord 
Tennyson’s son, on his father’s accession to other duties, would 
take over the poetry business, just as in due time his own son 
would succeed him in the fishmongering ,line, sufficiently amusing 
to be chronicled.’ 

‘Lord Tennyson reads a great number of novels,’ says The 
Bookman ; ‘the time spent in reading them is the evening. So 
engrossed does he become in their perusal, that it is a matter of 
difficulty to get him to bed. He rises late, aud breakfasts in his 
bedroom, usually taking a stroll at about twelve and lunching at 
about two o’clock. Much of the afternoon is poems by himself, 
when he enjoys the luxury of his pipe (with which nothing is al- 
lowed to interfere), and refreshes himself witha nap. The con- 
templative old age of the Laureate offers an interesting contrast to 
the vigorous ending of his great contemporary, Robert Browning. 
In the matter of reading, too, there is room for an interesting com- 
parison, when we notice that Browning's favorite reading latterly 
consisted not of novels, but of memoirs—a comparison which illus- 
trates how much more strongly the historical instinct was devel- 
oped in Browning than in Tennyson. If we compare ‘ The Ring 
and the Book’ with the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ we see how the one is 
characterized by its historic fidelity, the other by the romance 
which to so great an extent takes the place of history.’ 





Notes 


MR. SPURGEON’S publishers report that they have a sufficient 
stock of his sermons on hand to last for at least twelve years. As 
a rule, only one sermon per week has been published, while Mr. 
Spurgeon preached three, all of which were reported verbatim. 

essrs. Passmore & Alabaster are said to have n the first to 
print sermons from stenographic notes, and issue them from week 
to week, They were in a small way of business when Mr. Spurgeon 
went up to London, but have grown to be a flourishing concern. His 
death has largely stimulated the demand for his sermons and many 
other writings. ‘John Ploughman’s Talk,’ ‘John Ploughman’s 
Pictures,’ ‘The Treasury of David,’ etc., have long had an exceed- 
ingly large sale, and the Sword and Trowel is a highly valuable 
property. Mr. Spurgeon kept at the Tabernacle a collection of 
articles and caricatures directed against him from time to time. 
As his honesty and the good work he accomplished became too 
obvious to be disputed, the attacks upon him finally ceased, while, 
on the other hand, many of the eccentricities that marred his 
sermons in his younger days disappeared. In a volume issued in 
1876, ‘ The Metropolitan Tabernacle, its History and Work,’ Mr. 
Spurgeon gave an account of the various institutions which owed 
their origin to his energy and zeal. 

—A bill introduced in the House by a Wisconsin Representative 
provides for the amendment of the present Copyright Law by re- 
quiring the deposit of fifty complete copies (instead of two) in the 

ibrary of Congress. The purpose of the increase is to enable the 
Librarian to send one copy to a public library in each of the States, 
the library in every case to be that of the State University, if there 
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be one. We might second this motion, if it were provided that the 


benefitting library should, in every case, pay the publisher for the 
- book, whether it were deemed oth red r= fh or kg 


—In Dr. H. H. Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, the 
ninth volume, now in press, contains ‘The Tempest.’ 


—The Lippincotts are printing the diary of George M. Dallas 
while he was United States Minister at St. Petersburg (1837-39) 
and at London (1856-61). It has been edited by Susan Dallas. 


—As the copyright on Tennyson’s poem on the Duke of Clarence 
was strictly protected by The Nineteenth Century, some of the 
English newspapers complained that as the poet enjoys a salary 
from the Civil List, and the occasion which evoked the poem was 
a national one, he might have presented his verses to the nation. 


—Mr. Rudyard Kipling arrived here on the 11th inst., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kipling and her mother, Mrs. Balestier. He is 
making his third tiip around the world, and is making it asa 
‘honeymoon’ trip. He will visit the old Spanish missions, and 
from San Francisco will go to Honolulu, and thence to Samoa, 
to see Mr. Stevenson. 


—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie will give an address on ‘ The Uni- 
versity and Literature’ at the Johns Hopkins Commemoration on 
Monday. 

—Mr. George William Curtis will deliver a eulogy of Mr. Low- 
ell before the Brooklyn Institute on Monday, Feb. 22, the anniver- 
sary of Washington’s and of Lowell’s birth. 


—Mr. George Riddle, in a series of readings at the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall, on March 11, 16, 21,25 and 28, will 
give for the first time Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ in Taylor's translation. 
He will be assisted by an orchestra under the direction of C. A. 
Cappa. 

—The announcement that the National Conservatory of Music 
proposed to award prizes of $1000 for the best grand opera, $500 
each for a libretto, a symphony, and an oratorio, $300 for a can- 
tata and $200 for a piano or violin concerto, has been followed u 
by the publication of a strong list of judges. The librettoes 
be submitted to Director Antonin Dvordk, Mr. Stedman, Mr. 
Aldrich, Col. Higginson, William Winter, Eugene Field, Ben. E. 
Wolff of Boston, Elwyn A. Barron of Chicago, George P. Goodale 
of Detroit and M. G. Seckendorff of Washington. 

—Miss Hapgood’s Tolstoi ;Fund amounted on Feb. 15 to 
$2440.92. : 

—Dr. Cyrus Edson should find no difficulty in proving, as he 
will try to do in the March North American, that we live too fast. 
As illustrating his views may be taken the attempt, in the same 
number, to forecast the issues of the Presidential campaign. Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton will reply to the defense of Tammany published 
this month over the ‘ Hon.’ Richard Croker’s name. 


—The University of Chicago has secured Hermann Eduard Von 
Holst as its Professor of History. Prof. Von Holst was born on 
June 19, 1841, at Fellin, in Livonia; studied history from 1860 to 
1865 at Dorpat and Heidelberg, and obtained the doctorate at the 
latter university in December, 1885. In 1867 he came to America, 
and in 1869 accepted the position of assistant editor of the Deutsch- 
Amertkanisches Conversations Lexikon, published in New York. 
He lost no time in taking out his first naturalization papers, and 
soon began that profound study of American history which re- 
sulted in his ‘Constitutional History of the United States.’ He 
left here to become a teacher in Strasburg University, in 1871, but 
was transferred in 1873 to the Professorship of History in the 
University of Freiberg. He has declined urgent calls from Ameri- 
can universities. While in this country Prof. Von Holst married 
a graduate of Vassar. 


—The late Dr. Bernhard ten Brink, Professor of English Phil- 
ology in the University of Strasbourg, was born at Amsterdam 
(1841), but went to school at Diisseldorf, took his degree at Bonn, 
and became completely German in his ways and feelings, He did 
good service to the study of Chaucer by his ‘Chaucer Studies’ 
(1870) and his ‘Chaucer’s Sprache u. Verskunst’ (1884). His 
ambitious ‘ — of English Literature’ remains a fragment. A 
translation of the first volume was issued some years ago. 

—Dr. Wilhelm Junker, the well-known Russian traveller and 
naturalist, is dead at the age of fifty-two. He was a friend of Gor- 
don and of Stanley. His own experiences are recounted in his 
‘ Travels in Africa. 


—Dr. Thomas Sterry Hunt, the well-known geologist and chem- 
ist, who died in this city last week in his sixty-sixth year, had not 
been engaged in active professional work for near fourteen years. 
His contributions to general chemistry included ‘A New Basis for 
Chemistry ’ (1887), which was translated into French by Prof. 
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Spring of Liége. The practical application of his new views tothe 
science of mineralogy was set forth at length in ‘ Systematic Min- 
eralogy,’ published last year. As a teacher and lecturer Dr. Hunt 
did valuable work. 


—To Dr. Horst Kohl has been entrusted the preparation of a 
complete edition of Bismarck’s speeches, to consist of ten stout 
volumes. . The first two are expected this year. It is understood 
that the demand for Bismarck’s letters and speeches has fallen off 
corsiderably of late. 


— The Evening Telegram is raising a fund to supply the sick- 
room of Walt Whitman with flowers. The offering is particularly 
appropriate in the case of so ardent a lover of nature as Mr. Whit- 
man. 


—Tolstoi’s latest work, ‘ L’Argent et le Travail,’ with a preface 
by Emile Zola, has just been published in Paris by E. Flammarion. 

Sas ao ge Darmesteter (Miss A. Mary F. Robinson) has just 
made her first appearance as a French author by the publication 
of a collection of short tales in a volume called ‘ Marguerites du 
Temps Passé.’ 

—Apropos of Mrs. J. H. Riddell and the pension list, Lzterary 
Opinion says that for some time Mrs. Riddell has inhabited a 
picturesque little house in Upper Haliford, near Shepperton-on- 
Thames, and in the seclusion of that little-known spot has given 
herself to the work she loves. With the warmth of her Irish nature 
she has won the affection of the cottagers who live near her. ‘ The 
aim of Mrs. Riddell’s life has been to know the City and City life; 
her study has been business and business men. There is perhaps 
no novelist of the day who so thoroughly knows the City.’ 

—Mme. Michelet, widow of the French historian, is about to 
— her hushand’s notes of his journey to Rome, in 1830, taken 

m his letters to the Duchesse de Berri and the Princesses of the 
Orleans family, as well as from a diary. 


—Prof. Garner is attracting considerable attention by his articles 
and addresses on ‘The Speech of the Lower Animals.’ He has 
written a paper on the subject for the March Cosmofolztan (the 
first number to be edited by Mr. Howells) ; and a third article in 
the series on ‘The Simian Tongue,’ which he is contributing to 
The New Review, appeared in the February number of that maga- 
zine. On Tuesday evening he lectured before the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club on the same theme. 


—It is proposed to erect a statue to the memory of G. A. Biirger 
in his native town, Molmerswende, and to unveil it on June 8, 1894, 
the centennary of his death. The poet’s ‘Lenore’ is the most 
famous of all German ballads. 

—The General Book Committee of the Methodist Church sold 
at its New York house in 1891 $1,061,076.38 worth of its publica- 
tions; profits, $133,412.68. The sales reported by the Cincinnati 
house amounted to $1,141,038.02; profits, $172,073.13. Total sales, 
$2,202,114.40; total profits, $305,485.81. Out of the profits an an- 
nual appropriation of $125,000 is made for the benefit of super- 
annuated preachers and the widows and orphans of preachers. 

—Reviewing the new Webster's Unabridged Dictionary—the 
‘ International '— 7he Athenaeum says :—‘ The publication of this 
volume of 2111 pages ought to be regarded with gratitude as a re- 
markable and beneficent achievement.’ 

—Lieut.-Col. James Augustus Grant, C.B., who in 1860-63 ex- 
lored the sources of the Nile in company with the late Capt. 
peke, died last week, at his birthplace, Nairn, Scotland, at the 

e of sixty-five. He was the author of ‘A Walk Across Africa,’ 
‘Summary of the Speke and Grant Expedition,’ and of ‘ The Bot- 


any of the Speke and Grant Expedition.’ He had won several - 


medals for gallantry in the field; was a gold medalist of the Royal 
phical Society and received medals from Pius IX. and Vic- 

tor Emmanuel. 

: —M, Octave Uzanne has just begun the editorship of ZL’ Ar? e¢ 

?Idée—a successor to Le Livre Moderne. Among the articles in 

the first number of the monthly is one on the illustrated magazines 

of Europe and America. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press ‘The Genesis of the Art 
Forms,’ by Prof. George L. Raymond of Princeton; ‘ Money, Silver, 
‘and Finance,’ “3 J. Howard Cowperthwait; ‘The Question of 
Silver,’ by Louis R. Ehrich; ‘ Methods of Industtial Remuneration,’ 
by David F. Schloss; ‘Pratt Portraits: Studies of a New England 

amily;’ by Anna Fuller; ‘ Moods and Memories,’ poems, by Madi- 
son Cawein; ‘ Summer-Fallow,’ poems, by Charles Buxton Going; 
and ‘ The Test Pronouncer,’ by W. H. P. Phyfe. j 

—The twenty-third annual issue ot the Ledger Almanac reminds 
one, by the immense amount of matter compressed within its 73 
small pages, of the daily journal from which it takes its name. 
Like the most famous of all Philadelphia (and of all American) 
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almanacs, it devotes a part of its space to practical notes on ‘ Suc- 
cess in Life,’ the Poor Richard in this instance being Mr. George 


. W. Childs. 


—M. Zola was asked the other day by an interviewer of the 
Albemarle which of the English novelists were most appreciated: in 
France, and he replied :— 


Dickens and Scott, without a doubt, and for this very obvious reason: 
the novel in France has always been more or less emancipated, while 
the works of Dickens and Scott can be put into the hands of any one, 
which is more than can be said even for the works of George Sand. 
Besides, Dickens is a poet, a great poet in many ways. He is less Eng- 
lish than most of your writers, and that is why we understand him bet- 
ter.’ ‘And Scott?’ asked the interviewer. ‘Scott!’ answered M, 
Zola, with an impatient wave of his hand, ‘ Zttérature de pensionnat, 
There is another reason for Dickens’s success over here,’ he continued, 
following up his train of thought. ‘Our opponents have taken him up 
to use him as an argument against our conception of realism, and at 
one time our reviews were flooded with articles on Dickens. Tolstoi 
has been taken up in the same way, but his success was never real, like 
like that of Dickens.’ Thackeray, M. Zola added, was ‘ deeper than 
Dickens, but so difficult to understand—so English.’ George Eliot, in 
Zola’s opinion, ‘ had no real knowledge of humanity.’ 





The Free Parliament 


[A// communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tton. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
ventence of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1648.—Can you tell me anything of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night, 
from which Mr. Kipling frequently quotes? 

New HAVEN, CONN, A.C. R. 

[A famous poem by James Thomson (1834-1882), published in Brad- 
laugh’s National Reformer in 1874, and in book-form in 1880. The 


poet’s life was one of poverty, gloom and disappointment. See ‘ En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica.’ ] 





Publications Received 
Receipt of new publicat is ack ledged in this Further sotice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 
Allen, A. J.C. ‘The Church Catechism. $1.25. 
Ayers, N. Adventures of an Evangelist. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Bonvalot,G. Across Thibet. Trans. by C. B. Pitman. $3.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Bonney, . Ge Christian Doctrines and Modern Thought. $1.50. 

Longmans, Green & Co, 








Bowser, E. A. Academic Spee. $1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Burton, M. E. Ruling the Planets. soc. Harper & Bros. 
Carter, F. Mark Hopkins. $r.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Clark, F.C. State Railroad Commissions. 75c. ; 

‘ Baltimore, Md.: Am. E ic A 


70n. 
Couperus, L. Eline Vere. Trans. by J. T. Grein. D. Appleton & Co. 
Daudet, A. Rose and Ninette. Trans. by M. J. Serrano. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Farnell, G. S. Tales from Herodotus. 4oc. Macmillan & Co. 
France, L. B. Pine Valley. Denver, Colo.: Chain & Hardy Co. 
Fremantle, W. H. The World as the Subject of Redemption. $2. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Gellibrand, E. J. Cole. 
Henry, W. W. Patrick Henry: Life, Cor d an 
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d Speeches. Vol IIT 

$4. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

yest. M. The Nameless Castle. Trans. by M. Dassel. St. Paul: Price-McGill Co. 
night, R. P. Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. J. W. Bouton. 

Koehler, S.R. port on Section of Graphic Arts in National Museum, 1889 


Washington. 

Lee, M. One Touch of Nature. 30c. John A. Taylor & Co. 

Le Sage, A. R. The Merry Bachelor. Worthington Co, 

Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. Ed. by G. R. Crooks and J. F. Hurst. 

Vol. V. $3. Hunt & Eaton. 

Livy. Book IX. Ed. by H. M. Stephenson. London : é. J. Clay & Sons. 
Loti, P. Book of Pity and of Death. Trans, by T. P. O’Connor. soc. 


Cassell Pub. Co. 
Loti, P. Into Morecco. Tr. by E. P. Robins. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Lucian. Menippus et Timon. London : C. J. Clay & Sons, 
Madden, R. R. Memoirs. Ed. by T. M. Madden. Cath. Pub. Soc. Co. 
Mill, H. R. The Realm of Nature. $1.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
M’Lenanan, M. Muckle Jock and Other Stories. $r. Macmillan & Co. 
Munhall, L.W. The Highest Critics vs. the Higher Critics. $1. 


F. H. Revell Co. 

Plato, The Critoof. Ed. by St. G. Stock. 60c. Macmillan & Co. 

Praeger, F. Wagner as I Knew Him, $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 

éal, A. The Story of the Stick. . Bouton, 
Renan, E. Recollections and Letters. Trans. by I. F. Hapgood. $r.50. 


Cassell Pub. Co. 
Richardson, C. F. The Choice of Books. 30c. John B. Alden. 
Royce, J. Spirit of Modern Philosophy. $2.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Rubinstein, zx Conversation on Music. Tr. by Mrs. J. P. Morgan. C. F. Tretbar, 
Saint-Amand, I. de, Youth of the Duchess of Anges. Trans. by E. G. Martin. 


1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 








Stanton, E. Dreams of the Dead. soc. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
Sterne, L. The Sentimental Journey. i; W. Bouton. 
Strong, J. Our Lord’s Life. 45c. unt & Eaton. 
; ibbets, G. P Gollegs Rea in Algebra. ee Mon to 
T . P. uirements ic. ton : Ginn - 
Warren, C. Miss Wikton. ‘S25, - Hough: Mifflin & Co. 
White, C. E. Number Lessons. 4s5c. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Whiton-Store, C. E. Son J. G. Cupples 


Whitney, W. D. Max Mill bevy > ee D. Apple Co. 
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The New Hymna Book—Have you seen it? 

It is not claimed that The Church 
Hymnary, by Edwin A. Bedell, recently 
published with and without the Church 
Psalter by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
is the only good hymn book. The merits 
of its principal competitors, which have 
been before the public for many years, 
are cheerfully recognized. It zs claimed, 
however, by prominent pastors represent- 
ing different sections of the country, whose 
verdict is endorsed by choristers, choirs and 
congregations (see descriptive pamphlet 
containing testimonials, specimen pages, 
etc., sent free to any address by the pub- 
lishers), that in the character of its hymns 
and tunes and in its perfect adaptability 
to the varying needs of the churches, it is 

the best. The best is the cheapest. 
‘The Publishers have recently received 
introductory orders for more than seven 
thousand copies from such representative 
churches as the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Concord, N. H., the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
Congregational Church, Terryville, Conn., 
the Second Reformed Church of Schenec- 
tady, the Congregational Church of Wake- 
field, Mass., the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., the First Reformed 
Church, Bayonne, N.Y., the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, the Congrega- 
tional Church of Yankton, South Dakota, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., the Congregational Church of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., the Presbyterian Church of Rye, 
N. Y., the Reformed Church, 5th Ave. and 


2oth St., N. Y. City, the First Presbyterian’ 


Church, Flagstaff, Arizona, etc., etc. Re- 

turnable copies sent free to Pastors and 

Music Committees. Descriptive pamphlet 

containing specimen pages and price lists 

sent free to any address by 

CHARLES E. MERRILL & Co., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C00.’8 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 










Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 


> Is absolutely pure and 
nomical, costing less than one 
cent a cup. Itis delicious, nour- 


as | ét ts soluble. 
: c i} ishing, strengthening, EASILY 


No Chemicals 
are used in its prefaration. It 
has more than three times the 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persona is health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


strength of Cocoa mixed with 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





A NEW BOOK BY -THOMAS CARLYLE 


NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Lectures on the 


History of Literature 


Delivered April to July, 1833. 
Copyrighted. 


“We could have no work from his hand which embodies more 
clearly and emphatically his literary opinions than this graphic 
survey of the great writers and great literary epochs of the world. 
Many will say that it is the clearest and wisest and most genuine 
book that Carlyle ever produced.”—Jutius H. Warp in the Boston 


Hevaid. 


The Real Japan 


Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, 
Morals, Administration, and Politics. By 
HENRY NorMAN. With 70 illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author. 
8vo, $3.00. 

“ The book is intensely readable. It is the first im- 


partial account of the social condition of the Japanese 
that has found its way into English.”"—Boston Beacon. 


English Social Movements 


By RoBert A. Woops. 12mo, $1.50. 


_“*It is the most common-sense, practically sugges- 
tive, and inaparing book that has been written on the 


subject of lanthropy for ten years.” —Pitisburgh 
Dispatch. ‘ ai , ” 


12mo, $1.00. 








Two Happy Years in Ceylon 


By C. F. Gorpon CumMiInG. With 19 full- 
iy illustrations and a map, 2 vols., 8vo, 
00. 

“ The charms of Ceylon have often been described, 
but never so thoroughly as by Miss Cumming. - It 
is hard to pass over any of its pages so packed are 
they with interesting material.”—/V. Y. Sun. 


Japonica 
By Sir EDwIN ARNOLD. Illustrated by Robert 
Blum. Large 8vo, $3.00. 
** Sir Edwin Arnold in these brilliantly picturesque 
chapters shows himself just the man to interpret 
Japan. Perhaps no book has ever been written on 


Ja so full of color and word-picture, so eloquent 
as this.” —The Critic. Tae = 


** Sold by all booksellers,"or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


New Illustrated 
Catalogue of 


WORKS or FICTION 


Will be sent free 
to any address, on 
application to the 
publishers, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Spsctac Desicrs on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 





Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirtH AVENUE, N, Y. 

















A Ionic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions, 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville. N. J 
says: , 


“I have used it for several years, not only in my 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system,”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘ Hersferd’s” is on 
the labs}. Ail wthers ue spurieus. Never seld in bulk. 


teWe Guarantee{$u" Wom: 
We sell t 


writers. We repair 
3 typewriters. e furnish all kinds of 
supplies, paper, ink, carbon, ribbons 
&c. We do typewriting, and 
revision of manuscripts. Inquiries 
cheerfully answered and prices given. Mail orders 
accompanied by cash promptly attended to. Estab- 
lished ten years. THos, Hatt, 853 Broadway, Cor- 
ner r4th St., N.Y. 
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Number 522 





The Critic 
CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate subscribers who 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced 
rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for THe Critic and 
any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed 
“With Tue Critic.” (The price of 
THE CRITIC, alone, is $3.00.) 





REGULAR! 
PRICE. 


WITH THE 
CRITIC. 


$5 40 
6 25 
6 75 
7 25 


PERIODICAL. 
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50| Advance (new)............. 
American Musician.......... 
Andover Review (new)...... 
Ts a dia clicuescc.s ee = 

Art Amateur............... 
Atlantic Monthly.......... 
Author... 
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Book Buyer............... 
Century Magazine.......... 
Charities Review........... 
Chautauquan ............ 
Christian Union.. 
Churchman Teors. 
Congregationalist (new)..... 
Cosmopolitan....... 
Current Literature.......... 
English Illustrated....,.... 
Far and Near.............. 
Forest and Stream.......... 
OCUMR 6055 06 66080 cee eae 
Garden and Forest.. ‘08 
Good Housekeeping. esecece 
Harper’s Weekly........... 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper's Magazine......... 
H r’s Young People..... 
Home-Maker. ° : 
Illustrated American.. 
Independent....... phan caaene ih 
Judge. .....c0.0.- 
BUR cdkns 600.008 : 
Lippincott’s Magazine...... 
Macmillan’s Magazine 
Mag. of American peu a 
Magazine of Art........... 
New England Magazine.... 
N. Y. Observer (new)...... 
N. Y. Weekly Post......... 
N. Y. Weekly Times....... 
N. Y. Weekly Tribune..... 
North American Review.... 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Popular Science Monthly.,.. 
BY eceeneaad 
ic Opinion............ 
St. Nicholas............... 
Scientific American........ 
Scribner’s Magazine.... ... 
Shakesperiana. Ss tamube one sae 
Youth’s Companion (new).. 
Wide Awake.............. 
Writer........ 
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Subscriptions may begin at any time. When 
no date is mentioned by subscribers, we begin 
with the current number. 


Remittances in all cases should be b 
Orrick Mongy ORDER or by CHECK or Drart, 
payable to the order of The Critic Co. 


Tue Critic Company, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York 


SSRASRSRRI ISAS 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





-_ best known in U. S. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tzacuers’ AGENcv. 
Oldest and 
3 East 14TH phe N, ¥. 





CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
poy ege SMART, For Girls. Terms, 


Biss “ig &- Lay ory for Culure, 
Say ak yy. health. Muss . Smrru, Prin- 


cipal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A f and 
atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. Bartiett, A.M.,, cipal, 





New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 

Careful physical oa mental training by an experi 
physician and teacher. De. A. N. WiLLiaMson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Number of bearding pupils 
= ans twenty-four. Rage advantages in Music, 


the Langu: Gymnasium leasant 
mds. Healthful woo ™ Careful attention to 
—_ and Manners. ‘Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location ors gga stare, | a. Col- 


lege er 4 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Rev. J. 3. n MacLEAN, 











Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF ,Uremag Pee. Bemwe St. 
EXPRESSION. Tiuiniap | VO 8né Literary 


Send for aiaieetaa me Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACAD BIC DE- 
pre ¢ the Stevens ——— 


=“ i noma y Leg Co! leges. and Sen Tee ee 
edicine. Tuition, $150 per year, or $50 per term 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 
| AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 





the pines. A thorough and attractive Sch 
for 's. Opens October rst. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS SLOG, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A soliaed Christian Home. 
New Building with modern improvements. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for ¢ e. 


E. S. Frissez, D.D., President. 





Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 18x. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
CADEMIC eee aap FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. for the Columbia and the 
Harvard examinations, and Coll for wom- 
en. Daily instruction and practice-in - 
is A. BanGs and Mary B. Wurrton, A.B. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Classi- 
cal and Business Courses. Primary ent. 
Preparation for all ecg for men and women. 
L. C. Mycartrt, A. 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 
S Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, 
thorough. Term: moderate. For 

address, Rev. A, Matrices, A.M., Princi 


PINE 
_ Select, 
ulars. 








Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. as boys ongeet 
for college, scientific school or business. 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildi 
cording to latest models. 
S. GaRLanpD, Master. 


ings new and ac- 
75 acres of ground. JAMES 





Worcester, Massachusetts, 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
ew | ~ Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, Send for Catalogue. 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 


SHBY HALL. ee’ for Young Ladies. Com- 
plete Co hn ae ems course. Advanced 
courses in latory and erature. Winter term 

begins January 6th. iss D ion, B.A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 





OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND SS ASRCAS 
SCHOOL FOR Yours. Lapis. Special advan- 
tages in Lan; Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Physical and Sockal Culture. ‘Fall term begins 
Sept. 24. 1891. 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
cat Home anv Day ScHoo ror Younc Laptgs, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
BarTHOLOMew, Ph.D. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 


ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL -— 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. gad year 
department of manual training. Sen: for ée 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





Hanover, New Hampshire, 
HANDLER Scuoot or Semen Se AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruceues. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Homes A For Twenty Girts. Under 
char; Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. coke French warranted to be spoken in 

= years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H, 

LERC. 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 


LAIR ag = on ph gy ACADEMY. BOTH 
B . John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing. 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New B 
endowment, low rates. J. H. 


uilding, large 


Suumaxer, Prin. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
OUTH ge ope agg) “= holly aad year 
gins Prepares f te 
College, "Teaching, 


any ing, or Business French, 
German, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, 
Principal. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE rOuNG LADIES’ SUINARY ADMITS 
to Vassar, on 
from the me NS 


Prepara- 
Class, Art, and od Music. Home gg E 
D tewatl. Principal. aa — 








Asheville, North Carolina. 
yo og SCHOOL a pow. Laon tome 


b. pent 
inety-e 
pag. 7 4 4 at AGHEVE ice, oi v. & me 
May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Ash 





Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘“ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 


HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Regular Winter course s Octeber rst, 1891. 

Send for catalogue, and Davin StrRestr, 
M.D., Dean. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


Fi h Monthly M: An invaluable help to 
enc! pathy Meansinn. 3 


French eachers. Free sample 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New Tork. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY! 


Bovton’s ArcHaAIC Liprary, VOL. 2. 


NEW, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


Ancient Art and Mythology. 


The Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and My- 
thology. An Inquiry. By Ricnarp Payne KnicuHtT, 
author of * Worship of Priapus.’”’ A new edition, 
with Introduction, Notes translated into English, 
and a new and complete Index. By ALEXANDER 
Witper, M.D. With 348 Illustrations (many full 
page) from Ancient Gems, Coins, Medals, Bronzes, 
Sculpture, Egyptian Figures, Antique Statues, 
Monuments, etc. 1: vol. Royal 8vo, novel half 
roxburgh binding, gilt top, $5.00. 


The Story of the Stick 


In all Agesand all Lands. A Philosophical His- 
tory and Lively Chronicle of the Stick as the Friend 
and the Foe of Man. Its Usesand Abuses. As 
Sceptre and as Crook. As the Warrior’s Weapon 
and the Wizard’s Wand. As Stay, as Stimulus, 
and as Scourge. Translated and adapted from the 
French of Anthony Real (Fernand Michel), With 
an Introductory Letter by Wittiam Henry Hurt- 
BERT, and ten Illustrations by ALrrep THompson. 

t vol. xz2mo, handsomely printed, and tastefully 
bound. $1.50. 


The Aldine Edition. 


A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. 


By Laurence Srerneg. Illustrated with 12 Photo- 
gravure Plates by S. L. Woop. Foolscap 8vo, 
choicely printed by CuarLes WuittincHam & Co., 
cloth, top edges gilt, $2.00. Large paper, quarto, 
only fifty copies printed on hand-made paper for 
subscribers, $6.00. 





Sent carriage free to any address on receipt of price. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
8 West 28th Street, New York. 


Jane Austen 


Is the subject of a Character Sketch 
by Mrs. L. B. Wa.trorp in the Feb- 
ruary issue of FAR AND NEAR. 
Others in the same series are Han- 
NAH Morg; FANNy BuRNEY; MARIA 
EDGEWORTH and HARRIET Mar- 
TINEAU. 
Far anpD ‘NEar is published monthly 
in the interest of the wage-earning 
women of America. It is full of help- 
ful reading matter, containing in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Walford’s Character Sketch, 
departments headed: Zhe World's 
Events; Thoughts from Club Members ; 
Here a Little and There a Little; House- 
hold Corner; Fashion Department ; 
Books Old and New ; Correspondence 
Column; Smiles and Thoughts and Club 
Notes. Editorials, Short Stories and 
Original Poems are prominent features 
of every number. 





SINGLE Coplgs, 10 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Send 10 cents Sor three sample copies to 


THE CRITIC CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
52 LAFAYETTE PLAcE, New York, 








G.P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Industrial and Commercial 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A senes of 
Lectures by the late JAMES E, THOROLD 
Rocers, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford, author of ‘‘ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages,” ‘* The 
Economic Interpretation of History,” etc 
8vo, $3.00. 


Money, Silver, and Finance. 
By J. Howarp CowperTHWAIT. (No. 
LXIX. in the Questions of the Day Series. 
$1.25. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


VI. Julius Czsar and the Foun- 
DATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM, By W. Warpe Fow Ler, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED ; 


I. Nelson and the Naval Su. 
PREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. 
CuiarK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” ‘‘ The Life of William 
Dampier,” etc., with the collaboration of 
Wm. H. Jacques, late U. S. N. 


II. Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM 
FOR EXISTENCE. By C. R. L. FLercu- 
ER, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 


III. Pericles, and the Golden 
AGE OF ATHENS. By EvELYN AsBBoTT, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
author of ‘‘ A History of Greece,” etc. 


IV. Theodoric the Goth, the 
BARBARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILI- 
ZATION. By THomAs HopDGKIN, author 
of ‘‘ Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. 


V. Sir Philip Sydney, 
Type of English Chivalry in the Elizabethan 
Age. By H. R. Fox Bourng, author of 
‘* The Life of John Locke,’ etc, 
12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth extra, 
$1.50; half morocco, gilt top, $1.75. 


*,*Notes on New Books sent regularly upon appli- 
ca Prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations 
series sent upon application. 


The Critic 


July-December 1891 
NOW READY, 


Bound in Cloth, uniform with the 
preceding volumes. Price by mail to 
any address in the United States or 
Canada, $2.50. 





Tue Critic Company, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co's. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mark Hopkins. 


Vol. 4 of American Religious 
Leaders. By FRANKLIN CARTER, Presi- 
dent of Williams College. $1.25. 

A very interesting biography of one of 
the strongest and noblest leaders in 
American thought and life. 


Wilham Gilmore 
Simms. 


Vol. 12 of American Men of 
Letters, By WILLIAM P. TRENT, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of the South. With a_ portrait. 
16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 


The Spirtt of Modern 
Philosophy. 
By Dr. Jostan Royce, Assis- 
tant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and author of ‘‘ The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy,” etc. 8vo., $2.50. 


A book of very great value, containing 
careful studies of some of the more im- 
portaat problems of modern thought, and 
discussing the views held by Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. 


Miss Welton. 
A Novel by Cornetia War- 


REN. 16mo., $1.25. 


In characters, plot, incidents, and tone, 
Miss Warren’s novel is one of more than 
ordinary excellence. 


A First Family of 


Tasajara. 
A Novel by Bret Harte. 
$1.25. 


Vermont. 


Vol. 14 of American Com- 
monwealths. By RowLAnpD E. RobBIN- 
SON. Witha Map. $1.25. 


Miss Bagg’s Secretary. 
A West Point Romance, by 


CLARA LovIsE BuRNHAM, author of ‘* The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll,” ‘‘ Young Maids 
and Old,” etc. $1.25. 


Poems. 


By Maurice ‘THompson, 
Author of ‘‘Songs of Fair Weather.” 
Crown 8vo., gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Thompson includes in this handsome 
book the ‘‘Songs of Fair Weather,” ad- 
ding poems written since the ‘‘ Songs” 
appeared. His poems are so well apereet 
with tle imaginativeness, fancy, and lyrical 
quality which all poems should have, that 
lovers of poetry will welcome and cherish 
this handsome library volume. 


*,"For sale by all Booksellers. Sent poste 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 





ir EAsT 17TH STREET, NEW York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





‘“* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 


dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain.and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief, 


In this condition: the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world's best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggists or by mail, $1.00 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F.. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH ST., N. Y. 








FINE ART, 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


EVENING—EARLY SPRING, 
AN ETCHING BY ALEXANDER SCHILLING 
AFTER 
THE CELEBRATED PAINTING BY 
D. W. TRYON. 

Mr, Shitting 0 both sympathetic and skillful and his 
translation of Mr. Tryon’s ‘‘ Evening—Early Spring” 
is a success.—Tribune. 

His completed sopenF vege! proofs S ag 

states, and the origina nting may 
pce i the Art Material Store of see 
N. E. MONTROSS, (rpustisuer,) 
1380 BROADWAY. 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Modern 
Etchings, 10 cents. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 


20 East 16th St., 
between Union Square and Fifth Ave. 


Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
taneous phoegaahs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 
as class p) by the leading colleges 
of the country, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


.THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
_ Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprg-rors. 

















CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices ! 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8:1 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


or my price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 West 23rp Street, New York Crry, 

AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the s 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G, W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D, Warner, E. C. S 
man. Unique in position and success. Address Dr. 
Trrus M. Coan, 20 W. r4th St., N. Y. City. 

STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 

ag 


want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAMS, West 10TH 
Srasur, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 
Catalogue # ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Parx Row, New York. 
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The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. A 
sort of general utility machine, 
It’s great. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome'St., N. Y. 











A rnold. 
Constable & Co. 


LACES. 


Real Point Alencon, Gaze, & Applique, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Bridal Veils, Duchesse, Point, and Applique. 


LOOM LACES. 


Point de Gene, Point Gaze, Black, White & Beige 
ENTIRELY NEW EFFECTS. 
REAL THREAD FACE VEILS. 
SILK NETS, VEILINGS. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


THE 
NEw YorRK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York, 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co. 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 











' GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 








